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Get empire qu'il faut conserver sur tout son etre, exige 
un concours de eirconstances, qui ne sont pas necessaires » 
IVtude des sciences physiques, et que IMtude des sciences 
physiques est loin de nous pouvoir donner Deobrando. 



True is it : Nature hides 
Her treasures less and less. Man now presides 
In power, where once he trembled in his weakness : 
Knowledge advances with gigantic strides ; — 
But what see'st thou« bright star, of pure and wise — 
Alore than in humbler times blessed human story ! 

Wordsworth. 
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PREFACE. 



For several years past, the Students attending the 
University of Edinburgh, prompted by a laudable 
zeal for inspiring and cherishing that emulation 
which is so eminently conducive to the successful 
acquisition of knowledge, and the full expansion 
of the mental powers, have come forward of them- 
selves to supply the deficiency of means that other- 
wise exist for this purpose, by offering a Prize of 
their own. The competition for this Prize,* the 
Committee have always left open to the whole Stu- 
dents of the University : the subject connected with 
it, they have endeavoured from time to time to ren- 
der as intermediate as possible between the different 
Faculties : and the task of decision they have, with 
a steady regard to justice and impartiality, assigned 
to the Senatus Academicus. The scheme, accord- 
ingly, founded upon such principles, could not fail 
to acquire a general interest amongst the Students ; 
and in order, if possible, to enhance it the more, by 
calling forth fresh energy in the writers, and satis- 

* With a Bingle exception, there has hitherto been only 
one Prize proposed. 
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fying all with respect to the nature and merits of 
that which they supported in common, a resolution 
was passed at a General Meeting in January 1 838 
—That, in future, the successful Composition should 
be published. Under the force of this resolution, 
and at the request of his fellow-students when the 
following Essay was publicly read, the Author now 
submits it to the world, however little its own in- 
trinsic merits may fit it for that tribunal. 

Excepting a few alterations, which more obvious- 
ly suggested themselves after the decision of the 
Prize, the present Essay is in all other respects the 
same as when submitted to the Senatus Academicus, 
and crowned with their award. The Author is well 
aware, indeed, that the merits of his performance 
may seem to many unworthy of the honourable dis- 
tinction and of the handsome reward which it has 
obtained ; but he rests satisfied that, in appealing 
to the candour of the intelligent reader, and to the 
indulgence of the public, those imperfections will be 
greatly overlooked, which were inseparable from 
the manifold avocations in which it was composed ; 
and also those proofs of juvenility (if he may so 
speak) which might have accompanied it, even if 
written under more favourable circumstances. 
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The following Documents explain the terms upon 
which the Univebsity Prize, awarded to the 
present Essay, was proposed : and exhibit, at the 
same time, the decision of the Senatus Academi- 
cus, with respect to the several Compositions 
-which were then submitted to their judgment. 

Student's Prize. 

The Committee have to intimate, that a Prize of 
Fifty Pounds will be given for the best Essay on the 
Influence of Physical Research on Mental Philosophy, 

The competition is open to all Students who have 
matriculated in the College or the Theological Albums, 
either during the Session 1836-7, or 1837-8 ; and the 
Essays, with sealed notes, containing the name and ad- 
dress of the Author, are to be given in to Mr. Small, at 
the College Library, on or before the 15th of Novem- 
ber next. 

April 6M, 1838. 

The above intimation appeared publicly (it will 
be seen) on April 6th, 1838; and on March 13th, 
18399 the Author of the present Essay received the 
following communication from the Convener of the 
Students' Committee : — 



via 

S, Heriot Row, \Zth March, 1839. 
Dear Sia, 

The following is part of an Extract from 

the Minutes of the Senatus Academicus^ dated 8th 

March, 1839 ; which was placed in my hands by Mr. 

Small. 

The Committee on the Students' Prize gave in 
their Report, and stated that the Essay of which the 
mottoes are, ' Get empire,* &c. from Degerando, and 
* True is it : Nature hides,' &c. from Wordsworth, i& 
the best of the eight given in ; which, upon opening the 
sealed billet, was found to be the composition of James 
Bell, Student of Divinity. The Senate agreed that the 
Prize Essay should be publicly read on Saturday the 
16th instant, at two o' Clock. 

Allow me to congratulate you on the honourable 
distinction of gaining this Prize ; and believe me 

Yours very sincerely, 

THOS. CLEGHORN, 

Cmwener qf Committee. 
James Bsll, 
Student qf Divinitif, 
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PHYSICAL RESEARCH, 
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Nothing would require greater nicety of dis- 
cernment, or a more extensive acquaintance 
with the history of science, and with the prin- 
ciples of the human mind, than to trace correctly 
the influences of physics upon mental study. 
Not only is the inquirer liable to an undue bias 
from the character and opinions of the age in 
which he lives ; but, owing to the vast compass 
which the sciences of mind and matter occupy 
in the field of human knowledge, and the con- 
sequent extent of their interference with other 
branches of study, there is danger, lest; while in 

B 
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the one caae he viewB the eubject through a sort 
of distorted medium, — in the other, he assign 
causes altogether foreign, or attempt to reduce 
what ia only contingent, to stable and universai 
principles. 

While it shall be our constant endeavour, 
thea, in the following Essay, carefully to at- 
tend to the history of science — as a requisite 
necessary for ascertaining, with any degree of 
success, those effects which the study of i 
ture is calculated to excercise over that of 
mind ; we now also propose, with the sama 
view of removing, so far as it may be possi- 
ble, the diiticultlea that have been complained 
of, and of giving to our remarks their due. 
method and precision, to regard the iofluence* 
of physics under two broad and distinct as- 
pects. For thene influences, we conceive, majr 
be referred mainly, if not entirel)', both to the 
npirit of inquiry, which they who are devot- 
ed to natural pursuits are apt to imbibe untl 
carry away from them into their mental epecu-i 
lations ; and to those results, by which the 
prosecution of the study of nature may likewise' 
affect that of tlie science of mind. In otbn^ 
words, physical research will be viewed, as it 
operates, (irst, upun the nature and character ; 



and, secondly, upon the cultivation and prO" 
gress of mental philosophy. 

I. We shall begin, accordingly, with a brief 
consideration of the physical sciences, and their 
general and obvious tendencies, — as introduc- 
tory to a view of their more particular effects, 
in regard to the nature and character of mental 
inquiry. 

Astronomy then, perhaps the most perfect of 
all the sciences, best illustrates the tendencies 
of physical research, and that spirit of inquiry 
which the mental student is apt to receive from 
its pursuit. The influences of this, like those of 
every other natural science, will appear very 
fully, if we regard, at the same time, that tone 
of thinking which attention to mathematics like- 
wise produces ; for the comparative perfection 
of astronomy is mainly indebted to the assist- 
ance it has received from them :* 

Nubem pellente Mathesi, 



Claustra patent coeli, rerumque immobilis ordo. 



* See Playfair's Dissertation in the Encyclopee^ Britan- 
nica, init. ; also Bnicker's Hist. Grit. Phil. torn. v. p. 625. 



So inliiiiiitelf, indeeii, Iiuve these sobjecta of 
inquiry co-operated to one grand result, and in 
tliiii way, revealed so successfully tho mysteries 
of nature, that astronomy may, witli jueIugsb, be 
coosidered as a compound ecienee ; and, conae* 
(juently, some of itt most remarkable inHiiences 
on the character of the mental student appear ia 
the habits of redcarcli imparted by domooetra> 
tion itself- — As in mathematics, therefore, the 
action of the intellect has aptly heeii compared 
to a spring tending in one direction;* so the 
uniformity of external nature, upon wliidi, at 
on a ground-work sure and stedfost, researchei 
in astronomy proceed, will always impart, in 
like manner, to thuse ii'ho are devoted to tlienii 
ideas of necessity, and still tirmer anticipatioat 
than before of undisturbed succession respecting; 
the phenomena of tbd mental world. Noir, in 
a science whose details are of a character so ud> 
certain and fugitive as those of mind, it is ob» 
vious that all attempts are misplaced to seek 
after necessary and invariable sequences. Uni- 
form succession belongs exclusively to the 
terlal world. While we observe tho neceBury 
and actual manifestations of matter, we 

* ApfoaJix, Xolc A. 



only calculate upon the probable or potential 
effects of intdllgence. Presuming, with entire 
and well-grounded confidence upon the esta- 
blished order of things, we see that the revolv- 
ing skies (if we may borrow an example,) will 
bring the same appearances hereafttf that they 
now do, and have done heretofore ; and we ex- 
pect that the tree which bore its leaves in spring 
and its fruit in autumn, will resume the same 
aspect, and repeat its gifts, on the return of the 
same seasons. We can predict, even to a se- 
cond, when the Moon shall be eclipsed ; when 
Jupiter will be in opposition ; or Venus pass 
over the disc of the Sun. Demonstrative science, 
and a firm confidence in nature^s promises of 
undeviating uniformity, by thus supplying the 
exact rules of operation in the laws and pheno- 
mena of the material universe, render such infe- 
rences at once possible and easy to us. But we 
cannot affirm, in like manner, what mind will 
do in any given case ; although we may possets 
the intellectual implements required, and be fur- 
nished with the materials for exercising them. 
The effects which it produces are entirely op- 
tional. Nature is governed by firm and un- 
changeable laws; but it is the prerogative of 
mind to act from choice, or even from caprice : 



Know God and Nature only are tJ; 
In man tho judgment shoots at %i 
A bird of passage, gone as eoon ae 
Now in the Moan perhaps, now under ground." 

Inaamuch, therefore, as it ia the acknowledged 
tendency of mathematical pursuits not to aid, 
nor even to admit the unfettered operation of any 
of the intellectual faculties, excepting those only 
which are indispensable for themselvcB, as has 
repeatedly been proved ;-f- and as such tendency 
may be atisumed, from the extent to which we 
have noticed demonstrative reaaonings to co- 
operate with the science now Under review, 
and, independently of its own inherent character 
in this respect, thus to become the property of it 
likewise; — so we may conclude that, by devoted 
attention to astronomy, the main condition of 
succeaa in mental researches, which is the full 
and unrestrained development of all the powers 
of the mind, will thus inevitably be perverted. 
It is a remark, coeval with the speculations of 
the Stagirite, and abundantly confirmed by Bub< 

* Tope's Moral Easays, Ep. I. 

■f S'K, far Bxamplu, an iirtii^Ic in tho Kdinbuigh BcTJcnr, 
(Vol. Ixli.) which CDcnpletcly cstnLlialiGa thia point ; and 
whiah ia diatrngmshed by profound Ihauglit i 
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sequent history, that the capacity of receiving 
knowledge is necessarily dependent for its for- 
mation and character upon the previous and 
accustomed habits of the recipient mind. When 
these habits then are, in the present instance, 
such as we have described them, we are to ex- 
pect, in general, a limitation of intellectual abi- 
lity, and an incapacity for sound investigation, 
in the student who turns from researches in 
astronomy, with which he has, from long and 
devoted attention, become familiar, to the con- 
sideration and pursuit of mental philosophy. 
This limitation and incapacity will be more 
correctly seen in the contradictory «]ualities of 
credulity and of scepticism which they engen- 
der in the inquirer ; and which, because they 
are great intellectual infirmities,* are, therefore, 
also prime obstacles to success in the study of 
mind, and calculated to deteriorate its character. 
1. Credulity of mind is the necessary conse- 
quence of cherishing admiration and belief only 
in an order of necessity and nature, which ma- 
thematics and astronomy have already appeared 
to have a direct and immediate tendency to 
produce; and of the liability of the inquirer 
being forced, when he ventures beyond his own 

* Appendix, Note B. 
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aplitre of etU(}y, and has occasion to feel the 
incompatibili'-}' of hia familiar principles of in- 
vestigation with mental researches, to accept 
his facts with regard to them on authority 
merely, or upon imagination. How mis-shapen 
and unsubstantial, tliorefore, must those theories 
necessarily be of the philosophy of mind, which 
are moulded from materials so imperfect and 
corrupted ! I'he speculations of Pythagoras and 
of LeibniCz may be instanced as emphatic troti- 
monies to the accuracy of the view now ezt^ 
bit«d, of the effects of astronomical inquiry u 
the philosophy of the human mind ;* specula- 
tions which, but for the infirmity which we an 
observing this branch of physical Bcience to pro- 
duce, might have rivalled the more cautious 
and correct, though not more ingenious and 
profound researches of Locke and Reid. 

2. The tendency of exclusive attention ' 
pursuits in astronomy to induce a habit of scep^ 
flcism upon the philosophical character of the 
mental student, also admits of easy illustratioo. 
Such minds as have long and intensely been haln* 
tuat«d to investigations carried on by demonstni* 
tive reasoning, when applyiagthemselves to tt 



' See Coleridge's estimate cron of NcHtoc'BgGniiu ; Tabl 
T»ll[, rd. i.p. al7. 
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tal philosophy, not only endeavoor to introduce 
the spirit of this reasoning into a snbject where 
mathematical certainty is inadmissible; but come 
lUi^trise, in the end, to repudiate as unreal, 
what in their new and unaccustomed task, and 
^ided by their former princi{des oleridence, 
they now find themselves unable to verify. An 
ignorance of the one science, (which, from pr^ 
rious inattention to mental subjects, there is 
every reason to believe exists in inquiry's like 
these,) and an extensive and intimate acquaint- 
ance with the other, conspire to disqualify them 
for successful progress in the former, and to 
raider their exertions in it ineffectual and fiil- 
lacious. And for the truth of these observa- 
tions, appeal might be made (if we may apply 
the language of Warburton,) to those wonder- 
ful conclusions, which inquirers such as the pre- 
sent, acting under similar influences, have arriv- 
ed at, when attempting to write on subjects not 
susceptible of the rigid certainty of their own 
favourite studies ; — ^but the thing is notorious. 

From this imperfect survey of the tendency, 
and of some of the effects of astronomical study, 
we shall now turn to the consideration of other 
branches of physical research : having dwelt 
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elj' upon the former, in the mean^ 
because of ifs inHufnces, we apprehend, a preciai 
description would be equally and juatly applica 
ble to all the natural sciences, when brought t 
the same stagea of perfection, and partaking, i 
consequence, of the same degrees of matlienia* 
tical certainty- Then, aka, would the inJ 
quirer be obliged to forego the full and har^ 
monious for the partial or one-sided develoj 
ment of his faculties ; and thus he would receir^ 
at the same time an incapacity, as it were, 1 
the successful prosecution of a edence whoa 
chief or essential condition this species of devoi 
lopment does any thing but fulfil. But witbouf 
assuming such departments of natural inquiry 
as Mechanics, Medicine, Chemistry, or the 
lUte, as having yet attained to, or even as at all 
destined to reach, an equal state of perfection 
with astronomy, let us now inquire, in the same 
cursory way, what effects the study of these is 
calculated, in thetr present condition, more par- 
ticularly to exert. 



With respect to the first of tliese branches of 
science, so far at least as we may regard the ma- 
thematical character or portion of it, similar in- 
fluences on the habits of the mental student mafj 



i.^ra 
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be predicated, we think, to those which, in ge- 
neral, have been ascribed already to pursuits in 
astronomy. There are two distinct methods, 
it is allowed, in which mechanical inquiries may 
be conducted : the first, by means of mathema- 
tical reasoning, founded upon principles which 
induction has enabled us to establish ; the se- 
cond, by assistance derived from experiments.* 
Nearly then, if not precisely upon the same 
principle, that like causes are followed by like 
results, may mechanics, so far as they are con- 
ducted mainly by the former of these methods, 
naturally be expected to give rise to effects on 
the philosophical character of the mental stu- 
dent, essentially the same with those which 
astronomy (where the application of mathe- 
matical reasoning has been so successful) was 
shewn to produce. But with regard, on the 
other hand, to the study of mechanics, as car- 
ried on by the latter of the modes of investiga- 
tion which were specified, it may be observed, 
that, as a natural consequence, those minds 
which have been habituated to experimental 
inquiries, to mechanical realities^ will, upon at- 
tention to the nature and operations of their 

* Yoimg^B Lectures on Natural Philosophy, vol. i. p. 253. 
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own po\rer0, constantly mix up the material with 
the immaterial, and thus vitiate the character of 
their mental speculations. Such inquirers ai 
these in the field of mental science, must always 
be discovering, in their new occupation, tha 
same palpable attributes which they found la 
the old ; and the all-important distinction be- 
tween spirit and matter they will persist in 
treating with fr(*sh and still more confirmed ne- 
glect, till they give rise at last (which has too 
frequently happened) to the most noxious and 
deformed productions in the philosophy of mind. 
And by combining the character of material- 
ism, as thus obtained from a view of the e^rpe* 
fimental and palpable with the mathematical 
or necessary, as formerly noticed, in the science 
of mechanics, we may now compute their average 
effect on those who are devoted to these pursuits^ 
as consisting, perhaps, in the tendency which 
such students will have, when engaged in men- 
tal researches, to take into account only mere 
possibilities ; or at least to omit, in their reason- 
ings about mind, certain dispositions of thooghti 
and things, which, while they are neither ne* 
cessary nor ideal, like demonstrative subjectSy 
nor so real and tangible as experimental, assume^ 
notwithstanding, a multiplicity and minutenefl 
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of character, that almost elade observation. In 
the system of mechanics, therefore, it will be 
seen that there is no scof e foi' the operation of 
those finer powers and springs, whose unfetter- 
ed action, in all attempts carefully to estimate 
the nature of mind, is to be assumed as an essen- 
tial postulate. They may furnish an instru* 
ment to cut the Gordian knot of mental phUoso- 
phy, but not a clue to the unravelling of its va- 
ried intertezture. 

Shall we apply, then, to the sciences of Me* 
decine or of Chemistry^ with better grounded 
anticipations for the healthful influences which 
we are in quest of .'^ Is their pursuit calculat- 
ed, above that of astronomy or of mechanics, to 
effect sound and vigorous results with regard to 
the nature and character of mental science P So 
fyx indeed is this from being the case, that, in one 
view which may be taken of them, and in which 
perhaps they most frequently present themselves, 
they will be seen in a light most obnoxious 
to clear and correct inquiries concerning mind. 
For, so far as the knowledge of the physician, for 
example, may be regarded as a ^^ dead stock,^ 
or as facts and data merely, which, we may men- 
tion, do not imply in their possession the full 
development of the intellectual powers ; the phi« 
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losophy of mind is doomed to be material in his 
hands, no less than in those of the student of 
experimental mechanics. *' It can scarcely be 
expected,^ says Roger Bacon, with much truth, 
*^ that an excellent physician, whose fancy is 
always fraught with the material drugs that he 
prescribeth his apothecary to compound his me- 
dicines of| and whose hands are inured to the 
cutting up, and eyes to the inspection of anato- 
mized bodies, should easily and with success flie 
his thoughts at so towering a game as a pure 
intellect, a separated and unbodied soul."*^* This 
feat, if possible indeed, is by no means likely; 
all his attempts to perform it having a direct 
and a necessary tendency to adulterate the na* 
ture of mental science, and to render it ** of 
earth earthy.^' Since he has learned so much 
already from touching and handling, and possibly 
himself witnessed of late the face of all chemical 
and most of physical knowledge changed, in con- 
sequence of the convulsions excited in the limbs 
of a dead frog, he will still torture and experi* 
ment, and be administering perpetually to the 
sores himself inflicts, '' the smoke and tarnish of 
the furnace !" 

If, in the second place, however, we regard 

• Appendix, Note C. 
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that discrimination and sagacity which the com-^ 
plicated and fugitive phenomena of disease re- 
quire in the ohserver, no other studies will ap- 
pear better preparation than those of medicine 
and chemistry for ingenious and profitable dis- 
quisitions concerning mind. Of the four great 
mental inquirers — Descartes, Malebranche« 
Leibnitz, and Locke — the ladt alone had the 
benefit of such training ; and, therefore, in the 
words of Condillac, ** how greatly is he superior 
to the other three !^ In fact, even since his time, 
many of the most valuable contributions to our 
mental science, it is well known, have been made 
by individuals eminent for their medical and 
chemical attainments. 

But besides these distinct and opposite ten- 
dencies in the study of the sciences now under 
review, there is produced, by a sort of mutual 
composition as it were, an intermediate result, 
which, in their present stages of improvement, 
we may state as their natural and accustomed 
influences. We shall now, it may be true, never 
witness that *^ bulky foundation of matter ,^^ as 
it has been termed, ^* which disqualifies so essen- 
tially for abstracted metaphysical speculations f ^ 
we may never observe the eflects of those " no- 
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ions," either, " which continually flie ia" 
subtle air ;" nevertheless, it is obvious that, h 
the love of extreme analysis to which the stud 
of medicine and of chemistry incites, but 
in the conceptions of the inquirer, is, how 
iiute and infinitesimal soever, necessarily 
ciated vith something palpuble and material, 
will be inclined to cherish, notwithstanding, 
Hort of elective afSnity for the atomic and t 
unprofitable in his mental tipeculations. HI 
station, if we may so speak, in the pure regii 
which he now inherits, and whose atmoepbei 
he breathes, will he found intermediate '* E 
tween the earth and heaven." It can scarcE 
be expected, therefore, that, even while engage 
in this new and unaccustomed task, his labonn 
will meet with full and unfettered encouragft 
mejit ; or that he will be freed entirely from hin- 
diances at once unfavourable to the successful 
prosecution of his study, and requiring to be 
struggled against, "not without injury and dts> 
tress :" 

Like a bird thut breaks 

Through a strong net, luid tnount^ uiioa the wioili, 
Though wiUi her pluinea impairtd." 

• Wordsworlh'B TturcUer, B. ij 
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Such, then, being a summary and imperfect 
view of the more prominent divisions of physical 
science, and of the influences which they are 
calculated, by means of the spirit of inquiry 
which they create, to exert upon the nature of 
mental philosophy ; what are the general conclu- 
sions that are now forced upon our attention : 
what are we now authorized to infer with regard, 
for example, to the extent and the character of 
the influences in question ? 

1. The reality of some specific influence, im- 
parted by physics to the mental student, as ma- 
nifested in our review of the more comprehen- 
sive branches of them, is deducible directly, we 
may observe, from what will universally be ad- 
mitted with respect to the nature of th^human 
mind, namely, that if habituated to certain kinds 
of thought, it cannot at once divest itself of them ; 
but when passing to the consideration of other 
objects, conjures up ideas concerning these an- 
alogous to those already imbibed by custom. 
Now, if this be true with respect to the influences 
of the more important^ it would seem to hold 
likewise regarding those of the subordinate 
branches of physical research ; in virtue, we 
may add, of a law similar to that by which, when 
the tide flows strong in the main sea, (if we 
may employ a metaphor,) there can be no doubt 

c 
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bnt it will alao, in due time, fill every chaniii 
creek, and harbour. lu other n^orda, the ezteni 
of the influences of Datural inijuiry may be pn 
dicated as universal, upon the nature and chj 
racter of oiGntal philosophy, inasmuch as thi 
are also communicated (more or less) by all 
departments. 

2. Assuming again such reality and extei 
as we have described in the influences before til 
and premising (to which, we believe, no 
will object) that every science has a genius, !| 
not methods of inquiry, which are peculi 
to itself, it seems obvious, in like manner, 
respect to the nature of these influences, tbi 
they are, upon the whole, injuri 
they are manifested in this character and ten- 
dency wherever their existence is recognized. 
While this inference will abundantly be 
firmed in the sequel, it also frequently accompa- 
nies, we may observe, the avowal, by difTerent 
writers, of the very reality which we hai 
ascribed to the influences of physical resear< 
Thus we not only find those causes enumerat 
to which has been owing the subjection of the 
character of mental science to the effects of na- 
tural investigation, but are likewise assured, 
that the greatest boon which the former could 
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receive, would be by contracting the power^ or 
even arresting the encroachments of the latter 
nppn a domain where its jurisdiction is question- 
able ; and thus to impart to it a proper genius 
and language, so as to promote its improve- 
ment by an independent cultivation of its own.* 
Are we to conclude, liien, that the influences 
of physical research, while they are universal 
upon, are also invariably injurious to the na- 
ture and character of mental science ? Or that 
when once the former reaches a certain stage of 
progressive improvement, it then creates a re* 
action, by which its efiects on the latter, instead 
of being obnoxious as before, now assume a ten- 
dency which is entirely beneficial ? It became 
the first office, indeed, of mental science, under 
the management of Socrates, even at a period of 
high pretensions to physical knowledge, to call 
down philosophy from the ^^ airy sublimation" 
in which it roamed, thereby to counteract the 
prejudicial sway which the study of nature was 
then but too apparently exercising upon that of 
mind. And when natural philosophy has been 
cultivated, and has attained to an extent which 



^ Degerando, Des Signes, torn. ir. e* 10; and Stewart's 
BUements, toL i. p. 60. 
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its most sanguine admirers in the preceding cen- 
tury themselves never hoped to realize, it has 
been asserted, that *^ to the faculties of the an* 
derstanding, which are the instruments with 
which we operate, whether in mental or in ma- 
terial research, there must be some beneficial 
subordination of the latter ; because these facul- 
ties, when correctly ascertained and attended to, 
enable the physical inquirer to speculate, and 
even to invent with more system and with great- 
er certainty of success.*' * 

But, with reference to this observation, it 
occurs to mention, that since the mind employs 
for the production of new results in natural in- 
quiry, the known laws of thought as well as of 
matter, a knowledge of it is desirable for the 
former, in common indeed with all the scieiices, 
though not essential^ however, to the prosecu- 
tion of any but that of itself. The understand- 
ing may, without an intimate acquaintance with 
itself, be successfully exerted, we conceive, upon 
all other departments of knowledge. It may 
know every thing, and yet be ignorant with ro- 



• Dr. Thomas Brown's second Lecture. Bruckcr (Hist. 
Crit. Phil.) makes somewhere the some remark, which, in 
like manner, appears to us erroneous. 
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sped to the nature of its own operations. The 
faculty by which the astronomer calculates the 
disturbing forces that operate on a satellite of 
Jupiter in its revolution round the primary 
planet, may, so far as its nature and constitu- 
tion are regarded, be as entirely unknown to 
him as the materiel or construction of thie tele- 
scope through which he merely performa his ob- 
servations ; because a given effect may depend 
upon a particular object as its cause, and yet by 
no means imply our acquaintance with the na- 
ture of that object. To carry on our inquiries 
in the study of nature, no reflex view of our 
own minds is necessary for attaining even to the 
most successful results. As the bee, without 
the aid of the fluxional calculus, makes the top 
and bottom of his cell of three planes meeting in 
a point, where the angles are those found out by 
the geometer to be the best possible for saving 
wax and work ; so the student of nature, in his 
turn, from observation and experiment, or man- 
ual operation only, deduces his law of equili- 
brium, for example, or of accumulated motion ; 
and with the actual illustrations before him, 
obtains a familiarity with the mechanical laws, 
that he could never have gained, perhaps, from 
logical deductions. 



Nor ioes it seem at all fatal to tLe charac 
nhich we have now assigned to the influences of 
physical research upon the genius and aspect of 
mental philosophy, that those modes of inquiiy 
which have been bo successful in "interpreting 
nature," are likewise of a beneficial tendency 
when adopted and carefully acted upon in d)3< 
quisitions regarding the laws and properties of 
mind. The application of correct methods of 
inquiry to natural science, has in all a^es 
BO far in precedence of the adoption of the 
in mental, as long to have attracted universal 
remark ;* and the Baconian induction accord- 
ingly, which was only the emancipation of the 
human mind from the errors in which it hod 
previously been implicated, has claimed an in^ 
mate relation to physics, and here been of bo 
signal service, as often to have been deemed pe- 
culiar to this department of knowledge. In 
compliance, therefore, with the common concep- 
tions upon the subject, we may be warranted 
occasionally to limit in meaning the inductive 
process of inquiry, so far as to ascribe its bene- 
ficial influences upon the character of mental 

* Appendix, NotQ D. 
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science to physical investigation itself ; without 
receding, however, from the general conclusions 
at which we have already arrived. The induc- 
tive logic, strictly speaking, is of universal ap- 
plication, and not confined to any particular de- 
partment of knowledge.* Thoughts and feel- 
ings, indeed, it may be impossible to treat with 
a menstruum, or to get rid of opinions, or even 
prejudices, by any .known process of dissipa- 
tion; but in mental science, notwithstanding, as 
in every other which proceeds on regular princi- 
ples, the attention of the student is confined at 
first to simple views and particular facts ; and it 
is only upon these, when properly ascertained and 
classified, that he afterwards advances, by suc- 
cessive and connected steps, to general laws with 
regard to the qualities or operations o'f mind* 
Although philosophical inquiry, by means of in- 
duction, is generally associated, as we observed, 
with physical science, because first applied with 
success to this branch of knowledge ; yet it is 
/ anly a mode of inference which regulates the 
proceedings and afiairs of ordinary life, and 
which the human mind, by its very constitution, 
is prompted to make. Instead, therefore, of at- 

* This is expressly intiniated bj Bacon himaell 



tributing to the influences of natural rese 
when thus conducted, the superior cliaracter of 
those eystcms of mental science which hai 
fortunately superseded the " pneumatological ro- 
mances" which preceded them, we might refer 
it more correctly, perhaps, to that general reri* 
val which was produced, of a principle of inquiry 
which is freely proffered as a guide to all who 
listen attentively to the dictates of nature. 

The change, accordingly, was inetantaneout 
and marked, whicli, upon the application of the 
inductive logic of Bacon to physics, was, throuffh 
their influences, also wrought upon the nature 
and character of mental science. At this i 
■uBcitating inspiration, as it were, the philoso- 
phy of mind awoke in renovated and lasting 
beauty. Though experiments literally of thi 
aarae kind with those to which matter is sub- 
jected could not, as we have said, he made with 
advantage upon the thinking substance, (the 
attempt to do so being among the prejudicial 
influences, bs it remains to be seen, exerted 
upon tlie latter by physical research,) still it ia 
undeniable, that others equally well adapted to 
the nature of mind were now, in consequeno« 
of the beneficial results of tlie Baconian method 
in the science of nature, everywhere contrlvedl 
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and executed with success. Locke, for example, 
in our own country, trode exactly in the path 
which Bacon had pointed out ; and his Essay, 
accordingly, because uninfluenced by the love 
of hypothesis, and executed in the strict spirit 
o£ inductive inquiry, may, in opposition to those 
speculations in pneumatology which were prior 
to, and performed without the aid of this mode 
of investigation, be regarded and termed the first 
real history of thought and feeling. In France, 
too, Degerando, deriving his model from Bacon, 
suggested and compiled a comprehensive plan of 
logic, solid in its principles, and practical in its pre- 
cepts ; and accompanying the mind in all its ope- 
rations. And, in keeping with these results, is the 
remark of Hume, that ** since men are now cured 
of their passion for hypotheses and systems in na- 
tural philosophy, and will hearken to no argu- 
ments but those derived from experience, it is 
full time that they should attempt a like refor- 
mation in all moral disquisitions, and reject every 
system of ethics, however subtle and ingenious, 
which is not founded upon &ct and observa- 
tion.^* So just is the connexion, conceded very 
properly by the same author in another place, 

* Essays, toI. ii. p. 221. 



Mveen Bacon and those philosophers wha i 
uniformly ullovcd to have put the aiience < 
mind upon a new footing. 

But while the Baconian induction product 
such important efTects upon mental ecienc 
through its palpable benefits to physical research) 
the influences of the latter, (which shews 
tbey have a natural and inherent tendency 1 
ir^jure tlio character of the former,) were agai 
soon apparent in the ohuoxioUB garb that the 
had worn before. Though inquirers had a] 
ready been led to tlie acknowledgment, the 
almoBt universal, that observation, on the oi 
hand) and re/lection, on the other, were etsei 
tial to just notions and successful pursuita, vit 
r^ard to matter and mind respectively, ft 
the incuraions of nature were again introduc* 
into the domain of mind i and the subRequa 
history of the latter abundantly testifies to tl 
prejudicial character which it received anw 
from physical researches. The mental reuoi 
ings of Plato and Aristotle, before the Novw 
Organon appeared, were, in many inatanccfi 
both more accute and more solid than thu8e, 
a period which had long succeeded thvm, 
Leibnitz and of Priesliey. 
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Many causes concurred to mislead the mental 
student from the proper path of investigation ; 
which, though mainly owing, as we shall see, 
to physical research, were likewise peculiar, no 
doubt, to the character of his own fevourite 
pursuit. The seclusive habits, for example, 
which it forms, induced a distaste for that active 
observation which is indispensable to success in 
mental, as well as in material science ; and thus 
it is, perhaps, that views essentially correct have 
generally been as frequent regarding the former, 
as the carrying them into effect has been rare. 
Many, speculatively, have recognized principles 
with respect to it, which few practically have ap- 
plied to regulate its constitution. Many, having 
had a glimpse of the truth, immediately lost sight 
of it. Beginning with confusion, they advanced 
with hesitation ; and after holding for an in- 
stant the principle which might have spread so 
strong a light around it, they suddenly dropped 
it from their hands. Though many, at various 
times, have thrown out important hints with 
respect to the advantages to mental science of 
a mode of inquiry analagous to that which, af- 
ter Bacon, produced such beneficial effects on 
natural research, yet they either neglected the 
proper distinction between the operations of the 
thinking principle, for example, and material 



ftVi^t^ i or they stated their il lustrations of 
subject in a way which (to say the least) ofti 
seemed to indicate a momentary confusioa of ii 
telligence with mechanism. The meteor might 
have discontinued, or abated of its more dazzling 
influences; but the horizon of mental sciencs 
still attested them by occasional flatJies, or a 
feebler blaze. 

From these cursory remarks, th^n, it is tolw 
gathered in general, (as we have already hinted, 
that there are influences of an injurioua tei 
deney, imparted to the philosophy of mind, whi 
are inherent in, or peculiar to, physical 
and have been exemplified subsequently, as 
Hs prior to the period wheu the inductive ml 
thod of inquiry was recognized ; and in com 
quence of which, mental science might otherwi 
have been improved and advanced, both in 
nature and in its character. 

Since, therefore, the influences of physical u 
quiry, Btrlctly so called, can scarcely be re( 
eA as possessing a beneficial tendency in 
own nature, even when favoured with, orwbes 
conducted without, the method prescribed hj 
Bacon (as the preceding observations would 
indicate) ; we shall reserve our remarks upon 
that tendency for a subsequent portion of tbii 
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head,-— proceeding, meanwhile, to the considera- 
tion of their detrimental character, as it will be 
evinced by a more immediate reference to those 
effects and features which the history of mental 
science may be found to exhibit 

The influences of the study of nature, which 
we have already noticed, are comparatively ob- 
vious and simple; arising from the personal 
communication (so to speak) of the physical in- 
quirer with the subject-matter of his pursuit ; 
and may be termed primary or immediate. But, 
upon reviewing the actual condition of mental 
science, we shall have to deal with influences 
which may be regarded as secondary merely, or 
contingent ; and which are both less palpable 
to the observer, and more difficult to unravel, 
because formed and diversified by those methods 
of research and the prevailing taste of the age, 
which it is peculiar to the spirit of natural in- 
vestigation, in various ways, and by complicated 
means, to produce. These are a numerous and 
a powerful class of physical influences, to whose 
sway nearly the whole domain of mental science 
is more or less subjected ; and their origin, how- 
ever imperceptible, is, nevertheless, natural, and 
Iklmitting of easy illustration. There can be no 
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doubt, indeed, (and a sagacious thinker of tt 
present day has remarked,*) that the reignii 
philosophy of any age influences powerful!] 
men's convictions and habits of thought; 
the spirit of physical inquiry, therefore, if geni 
rally pursued, linds easy access, through modi 
of cultivation for example, into thesubject-mi 
ter and aspect of mental science. It is in pe 
feet keeping with this obvious and acknowled| 
fact, that the physical character of the philoso- 
phy of tnind appears, in many instances, ta 
have been superinduced by inquirers, often in 
no way distinguished for their attainments in. 
or for their previous devotion to, the study of 
nature, The element in which they now live, 
move, and have their heing, has been infected 
with the colour of physical research ; and their 
own minds and mental inquiries, accordingly, 
imbibe, and are characterized by a congenial 
hue. Like those impressions, or models of 
things, which, according to DcmocrituB and hii 
school, were continually flying oft' from their 
substances, and floating in space — the influ- 
ences of material science are now disseminaU 



■ Mr. Whawell ; Prcf. to Sir Jimea Mackintosh* 
itioD, apud fin. 
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eyery where — ^in numberless particles, and in« 
termingling combination : 

Qiue^ quasi membranse suinmo de corpore rerum 
Dirept»9 Yolitant ultro citroque per auras.* 

Hence, too, it is — we may add in regard to 
the influences in question — that in them there 
is a law of transmission (so to speak) which we 
shall have abundant occasion to see equally 
powerful and conspicuous as in the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms ; and in virtue of which the 
aspect of the mental speculations of a previous 
age is imparted to its successor, just as the dis- 
tinctive properties of a particular creature or 
plant are likewise embodied in the generation 
that follows it 

The injurious influences, then, (secondary 
or contingent) of physical science, which we 
propose now more particularly to illustrate, may 
be regarded as remarkably powerful ; both from 
the causes which have been seen to constitute 
their reality and scope, and also from that law, 
which we have just noticed as providing for 
their continuance and propagation. But the 
power of words in aiding or increasing these 

* Lucretius, lib. iiL 
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effects, inasmuch as it is peculiar to mental sci- 
ence — at once intellectual and moral,*— is too 
important an accessary cause of physical influ- 
ence to be overlooked, and may, in the mean- 
time, be shortly adverted to, before entering 
farther into detail. 

Language, indeed, viewed as the material 
machinery of the mind, is, properly speaking, 
a very prominent mean of physical influences, 
because of the corporeal imagery which it as- 
sumes, and of the associations to which, in con- 
sequence, it gives rise. ^' It seems best,^^ says 
Malebranche, ^^ to illustrate our ideas of under- 
standing and will by properties belonging to 
matter, which, being easily conceived, will ren- 
der them more distinct and familiar/'-f* Thus 
the materialism of Hobbes was aggravated by 
his well known partiality for a corporeal phrase- 
ology ; and likewise the character of those re- 
veries on the union of soul and body^ and upon 
the nature of habits^ ^^ in reading which (it has 

* For the sake of distinction and convenience, (it may be 
remarked here,) that the term mental, generally or alwaji 
in the sequel, is made to include psychology or metaphyaks 
and moral philosophy— tnto/^c/ua/^ to embrace psychology 
and metaphysics only. 

t Recherche de la Verity, liv. l c. 1. 
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ao pertmentlj been remarked by Harris,) that 
we seem to view the haman mind only as a 
crucible, where truths are produced by a sort 
of logical chemistry.^ And even of Descartes, 
Malebranche, and Locke, who did so much to 
emancipate the ^' science of man*" from the un- 
due action to which it had before been subjected 
by natural researches, and who brought not 
unfrequently to its study the most careful atten- 
tion, the nicest discrimination, and refined princi- 
ples of inductive inquiry, the disquisitions were 
tinged, notwithstanding, with the colour of ma- 
terial investigation ; and effects produced upon 
them for which the influences of physics merely, 
without the aid of language, should of them- 
selves have been wholly incompetent. The 
spell of words presented to their speculations a 
slippery descent into the region and spirit of a 
material philosophy. 

We may add, that when once the influences 
of language have been established upon the do- 
main of mind, and have imparted a physical as- 
pect to speculations in psychology or morals, 
they are prolonged by the same causes, (per- 
petually increasing in power,) that concurred in 
originating them at first, namely, the difficulty 
of exercising duly our own powers of reflection, 



and (he pleasure which the mind feels in " beinj 
amused (aa it has otherwise been expressed) with 
analogy and metaphor, when it would look onlji 
for the severity of loj^ical discussion."* Of thei 
influences the writings of many, and particular]} 
of Home Tooke, afford a very remarkable «Z' 
ample- These ini|uirers (and the reality i 
power of the influences in question are the mon 
striking, that the legitimate province of 1 
guHge had previously been defined by Lock^] 
professed by words — as media of invcBtigatioi 
— to explain the nature and operations of iniad; 
instead of directing the attention carefully t 
that internal worid, of which the phenomena 
can he properly understood only by the rip4 
exercise of our own powers of reflection. 

The influence of words upon the character ti 
mental researches might have been anticipated 
as injuriouB, inasmuch as language, when viev 
as the iniitrument of thought, besides aesum 
a corporeal imagery, and originating, in codn 
quence, material associations, is inadequate t 
the various occasions and exigencies of mind 
So generally has this remark been acknowledge 
and reiterated, that inquirers have long eiai 



' StewMt'a DUaertatioi 
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despaired of those sciences^ which depend upon 
language as their only means of expression, 
ever reaching a permanent and an indisputable 
state. Its prejudicial influences were subjects 
of complaint even with the father of the induc- 
tive logiC) as interfering with the due exercise 
of that mode of inve3tigation which he esta- 
blished, and designed as applicable to all de- 
partments of philosophical inquiry. ** Credunt 
homines,*^ he observes, *^ rationem suam verbis 
imperare : sed fit etiam ut verba vim suam super 
rationem retorqueant."*^ To this we may ap- 
pend the remark in the present day, of a distin- 
guished disciple of Bacon, (although by it we 
are not led to affirm that the influence of words 
over our ideas is absolute,) that ^^ since lan- 
guage is the instrument of thought, when once 
a particular meaning has been affixed to certain 
terms, this meaning will tend still to adhere to 
our minds, and we will continue to use the ex- 
pression, even though it be manifest that an- 
other or even that a contrary sense should be 
attached to it.^ Such influences, we may add, 
of language upon the character of mental 
science, proceed upon the same principle to 
which are to be ascribed those abuses, that« 
under the cover of a mere name, or with the 
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sanction of by-gone ages, have been perpetuated 
in society ; and those opinions and prejudices, 
in like manner, which men have in all periods 
and countries employed for the destruction of 
existing customs and institutions. 

In a word, — language is a very important ac- 
cessary cause of physical influences upon the 
nature of mental study, in the injurious aspect 
in \7hich we are viewing them ; becausCi in 
common with those indirect effects of natural 
science with which we have seen it to co-oper- 
ate, it has at once a real origin in material in- 
quiry itself, and a powerful claim in its own 
character for continuance and propagation. 

The influences, then, which we have de- 
scribed above, and regarded as secondary merely 
or contingent, in contradistinction to those effects 
which are more obvious and simple, and arising 
from the personal communication of the inquirer 
with physical science, have, like them, been also 
viewed as injurious in general, and noticed as 
applicable, in this character, both to intellectual 
and to moral research. Although both of these 
departments, indeed, of mental science, might 
now be illustrated at once, in reference to the 
character which the physical influences in ques- 
tion have produced and are calculated to give 
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rise to, yet, since some effects are peculiar to the 
one, and others to the other, they may be ex- 
hibited with most advantage by adopting the 
two <^yi8io^s alluded to ; and beginning, in the 
first place, with 

(§ 1.) Psychology and Metaphysics, — Of the 
influences which we are now to illustrate, the 
nature may, in some measure, be anticipated 
from the nomenclature of intellectual science. 
As the body is susceptible of motion and figure, 
so the mind, according to Malebranche, is cap- 
able of ideas and dispositions. He regarded 
the first as its figure ; the other as its motions. 
The atomists represented the mind as a tabula 
rasa, which, like wax, receives impressions and 
ideas communicated to it from without. Hobbes 
defined perception to be the apparition produced 
upon the brain by motion ; and Hartley's vibra- 
tiuncles only mean the images which the sense 
of an object leaves behind it. Locke asserted the 
mind to l)e white paper, and the two inlets of 
knowledge to be sensation and reflection* Re- 
'^ flection upon the train of thoughts continually 
passing through the mind, furnished, in the con- 
ception of that writer, the idea of succession, the 
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interval between any of its parts being dun 
tion : whence be defines time to be merely tl 
interval between two thougbts. " It ia natural,*) 
remarks Necker in nllusion to tbese views, ' 
compare the intelleclual faculties to those lltti 
balls (for example) that fly out of their niched 
—to strike our brain, which, by its various r 
mificatioTts, produces a certain shock that iidk 
our will." " In all this," he continues, (ai 
that ia what we wish particularly to refer to,) 
" we only discover puerile figures, piit in the 
place of those terms, that indicate at least, by 
their abstraction, the indefinite extent, and the 
important nature of the ideas which they repre- 
sent."* 

Theconfusionofintelligence with materialism 
and sense, so palpably evinced in the samples 
which we have now given from the nomencla- 
ture of intellectual science, originated, we may 
remark, in a manner at once obvious and siinple- 
Since, for example, one of the earliest ideas 
which we have of tiiat very familiar existence) 



* Bell^ouB Opluione, pp. ]9I, 193. (Eoglifh TTajnlatiim. 
Edin. 17B90 
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body, is its capacity to communicate motion by 
impulse, so we are naturally led to associate 
with some physical agency our notion of our 
own minds, which we do not acquire to any 
extent, until our &miliarity with the objects of 
the external world has, in some degree, mate- 
rialized them ; and which implies, in like man- 
ner, the production of motion by thought Ac* 
cordingly, ^^ wherever there is motion there is 
thought,^' was a maxim laid down by the first 
philosopher of Greece ; and the different theories 
of causation, both in ancient and in modem 
times, sufficiently evince the reality and charac- 
ter of the influences referred to. Matter and 
mind were thus viewed as possessing in common 
the attribute of efficient agency ; but, by an ob^ 
vious analogy, the former alone, since it afforded 
the chief and most palpable scene of succession, 
led inquirers to associate with it their ideas of 
finrce or of power. 

In this way it was that the intellectual na- 
ture of man came io be blended with, and sub- 
jected to, his physical Hobbes, after Epicurus, 
confounded the distinction between mind and 
matter ; and to his doctrine of necessity, in which 
he was followed by Hume, he supposed that man- 
kind would agree, because they expect a con- 
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stant uDiibrmity in human conduct ; such lore 
of uniformity having been inspired in his mindi 
perhaps, by the professed attempts which 1 
made to transfer into his intellectual researcha 
the spirit of physical and demonstrative edence i 
and which he imagined he had successfully donq 
by the mode In which, from the given principles, 
he deduced his system of materialism. And th0 
monads of Leibnitz, equally with the nece 
of Hohbes or of Hume, illustrate the same pliy-i' 
eical influeuces. He, too, confounds togethei 
thought and extension, inertia and activity. Con- 
necting, by the tie of an invincible necessity, t1 
FirstGreatCausewith the fabric of the universe^ 
he reduces Him merely to the level of the mov. 
ing-§pring of a vast machine j a confusion, (it 
has justly been observed,) that prevented trutb 
from advancing, and rendered absurdity the ia 
evitable consequence.* 

But the nomenclature which was Instanced ol 
intellectual science, evinces the subjection of tlu 
character of mind, by those who speculated apoi 
it, to sense, no lees than, as we have seen, to thi 
stricter necessity produced by habits of de?otioi 

* Id reference to this subjeot, see Seott's Inqnir; into tb 
Nature of CaoBClidii, pp. Ui, US. 
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t#'material study. The reduction, by Locke, 
of the capacities of receiving knowledge to sen- 
sation and reflection, especially if we consider 
the vast influence which his writings exercised 
upon other inquirers, went ficir to efi^ect the con- 
sequences which we refer to ; not to mention 
the confirmation which so high an authority 
gave to similar views that had prevailed before, 
respecting mind. From his principles Diderot 
supposed that every idea, when brought to its 
ultimate state of decomposition, must necessari- 
ly resolve itself into a sensible representation or 
picture.* The same physical character might 
be instanced in the disquisitions of Bufibn, Hel- 
vetius, and others, respecting mind; who— as 
disciples, too, of Hartley, Darwin, and Cabanis 
—-ascribed so much to bodily organization, with 
regard to the intellectual powers. 
Nowhere is the neglect of the inductive method, 
and the consequences of such neglect more pal- 
pably manifested, than in that portion of Lockers 
Essay from which these physical apprehensions, 
with respect to mind, may be said mainly to 
have originated. There was neglect of it, in 
attempting to reduce all the inlets of knowledge 

* (Euyies, torn. tL 
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a seDsation and reflection, thus educing oar ii 
forniatlon from too ecacty materiala; and tin 
consequences were, — the rejection of all tnitu 
vhich could not be ri?ferred to these two sources:' 
in a n'ord, the philosophy of Locke was thus 
banded over to the doubts of Hume, and, per- 
haps also, to the idealism of Kant. Upon the 
assumed maxim, for example, that nothing real- 
ly exists, but what may be traced to the senses ; 
the idea of causation, the soul. Deity, and uni- 
verse, alike, because unable to furnish this patent 
for their being, were discarded as mere chime- 
ras, interfering with the dictates of true philo- 
sophy, and retarding the real business of life.* 
And Herkeley, Kant, and hia school in Ger- 
many, though professedly opposing the scepti- 
cism of Hume, themselves narrow too much the 
basis for the material world ; and their systems, 
while marked with the activity of subtle intel- 
lect, are yet deficient in the reality of objective 
existence. They approach the very confiaes of , 
that land, which it is the main object of their 

puriiuit to avoid, far less to enter upon. 
The opposite dispositions to material is 

• Seo Douglas' (ofCaiers) ThiloBophy of the Alindiwhil 
cootninB many souaci cemarkB upon soma of 
guiabeil Ibeoriea aod eystema timt have appellFed iegiudin| iLl 
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scepticism) both In rdation to the same objects, 
and also in the same individuals, have often at- 
tracted notice. In the Jirst place, we may 
obeeTFe, that from the same source of physical 
influences, -— from the writings of Descartes, 
L.ocke, or Malebranche, the material theories 
originated, on the one hand,— of Hartley, Dar- 
win, Condillac, and Hdvetios, respecting mind ; 
aad.on the other, of Home, Colier, Norris, and 
Berkeley, — who laid so little stress npon the 
intimations of sense with regard to the eidstence 
of the external world* And while these exam- 
ples show that materialism and scepticism may 
both obtain respecting the same objects, it may 
be stated, in the second places to exhibit their 
reality likewise, in reference to the same indivi- 
dnals, that Hobbes, though notorious for his 
materialism, was frequently a sceptic in his me- 
taphysics; that Hume, though proverbial for 
his scepticism, was a materialist, notwithstan^r 
ing, in his doctrine of impressions, and in 4ii8 
description of belief, memory, and imagination ; 
as was also Slant, perhaps, so £ur as his specu- 
lations are to be rq^arded, concerning the points, 
for instance, the forms, and the limits of the in- 
teDect. 
Corresponding, again, to those intellectnalin- 



qDirers, of whom Germany has been the eeatol 
80 many, and who, id their zeal against tnateri- 
alism, scarcely recognise the existence of any- 
thing but of mind, are those in our own country,' 
in particular, who regulate their researches by 
the structure and conditions of the brain, Tha 
idealist is allied to the sceptic ; and the phti 
logist leans upon materialism ; each having hiai 
philosophical character moulded alike, and de^ 
formed by the influences of physical investiga* 
tion. In both we find that inductive logic coit 
temned or overlooked, which is pursued by tb( 
faithful disciples of Baeou or of Newton. Anj 
the phrenologist, as he makes the faculties ( 
the mind to depend upon, instead of being illusi 
trated merely by reference to organic action, i 
as he regulates their activity and power by tl 
quantity of the elastic fluid they are combiosl 
with, we may properly characterize, in the laii< 
guage of Vesalius, as " a would-be Prometheus 
and a forger upon the greatest impress of tl 
llivinity." • 

The tendency to belief in the doctrines 4 



" VesaL Aunt. viii. 633.— In Dr. Coofs ndmirable : 
BIB, there are just reflections upon this aulijvct, as also 
intellectual science geuerall^ : " lu Email room large hstf 
encloaad." 
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phrenology, is natural and obvious in an age of 
experimental research. Not to mention the 
difficulty which exists, at all times, in the induc- 
tive study of mind, in consequence, for example, 
of the close attention required, the limited extent 
of our information, the evanescent nature of the 
operations and phenomena, and similar obstacles, 
which, however, that science, if it may be so 
called, professes to remove, there is much that 
is plausible to the inquirer, in subjecting the in- 
tellectual powers, like material substances, to 
actual decomposition, without which, he con- 
ceives, there can be no experimental treatment 
of them ; while of these powers, moreover,. it is 
manifestly vain to attempt the explanation, with- 
out reference to organic action, or to those phy- 
sical conditions, under which, from the consti- 
tution of things, all their operations must be 
conducted. The faculty of memory, for in- 
stance, may be considered as inclining upon the 
material world ; because, though not exclusively 
conversant with material objects, yet it rarely 
or never entertains any notions as part of our 
past history, unless in reference to things seen, 
heard, or felt. The residence in the mind is, 
indeed, possible, of pure, abstract conceptions -, 



bat the recollGction of them is entertained onlj 
aa they shall happen to be associated irith ( 
cumstances of place, company, or physical sen* 
sadons. And similar remarks are applicable to 
imaginatiou, and other intellectual facnlties. 

Bnt, besides these influences, irhich are op* 
posed to the inductive method of inquiry pro- 
scribed by Bacon, we may, in passing;, instxnM 
others that are induced, in a great measure, bjp 
modes of mvestigation proposed to be experi- 
mental, but which confound the proper dietinC' 
tion between mind and matter, which it is i 
main object of the Baconian logic strictly to dis- 
cern and adhere to. 

The present illustration, then, of the infiuenceS 
of physics upon the nature of intellectual science 
we may conclude by instancing the action o 
those modes of infjuiry merely, whose employ- 
ment in such researches was most direct and 
natural. We have said that, in mental analysis, 
men are apt, if long and intensely habituated to 
physical investigation, to suppose that there 
be no treatment of ils powers, unless they be 
subjected to actual and Tieible decompositioa. 
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Sensations they will decompose with crucibles, 
and divide perceptions with prisms. . They will 
believe (for physicians liave indeed supposed,*) 
that nature, elaborating the elastic fluid in the 
brain, by means which escape our observation, 
thereby disposes it to put certain parts in mo- 
tion, without interfering with the harmouy of 
others, and accordingly gives rise to sensation, 
thought, and volition. Bacon himself was not 
free altogether from this prejudice ; but assumes, 
on some occasions, the existence of animal spu 
fits as the medium of communication between 
soul and body. Newton, in like manner, 
speaks of a universally-pervading ether, by 
whose vibrations and impulses he conceives it 
possible to reuder a solution at once of the phe- 
nomena of gravitation and of sensation as 'ex- 
cited in the brain by external pressure. /Their 
example has been imitated, with too stH^ pre- 
cision, by many intellectual analysts ; )f ho, for 
instance, have reduced thought into a collision 
of subtle fluids, indefinitely small, and explained 
all the faculties of the mind by matter as an 
ultimate &ct. Of these remarks, ample illus- 

* See Becquerers Relations of Natural Philosophy with 
Chemistiy, &c. in the Biblioth^que Universelle de Gbn^ve; 
liay, 1837. 
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trations occur in the writings of Hartley, Dar- 
win, I^ocke, Condillac, and many others, whose 
extreme attachment to experimental inquiry 
violated the conditions of that truly inductive 
method, without careful attention to which all 
mental analysis is vain, and every system, how- 
ever brilliant or ingenious, only flimsy tinsel 
or unprofitable research. 

Such f>Ay6'tea/ analysis of mind engenders in the 
inquirer a disposition to extreme simplification ; 
so mucli so tliat,'from attempts at the latter Hart- 
ley and Condillac, for example, passed directly 
to the threshold of materialism. Metaphysical 
alchemists, like the students in chemistry, repu- 
diate every system of mind which admits of 
more than one explanatory principle ; and the 
result of their boasted simplicity, corresponds 
M'lth tlie futility of the data upon which it pro- 
ceeds. Because every tiling of which we are 
couscious, (except only our sensations,) for in- 
stance, is an idea ; and as every kind of con- 
nexion among our thoughts may be termed 
msociation^ so all the phenomena of mind, 
forsooth, have been affirmed in one of these 
systems, as being cases of the association of 
ideas ! To such systems, then, characterized in 
the manner which has been described, we may 
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apply the simile of Wordsworth, and liken them 
to 

A pillar of smoke, 
Tl^ with nugestic energy from earth 
Rises ; but having reached the thinner air. 
Melts and dissolyes, and is no longer seen. 

It is not meant by these observations to de- 
preciate the rigid analysis of the mental powers ;. 
but merely to notice the evils to which such 
analysis gives rise, when conducted by spurious 
methods, or purely by modes of physical inquiry. 
From the earliest times, the sciences in general, 
but more especially that of the human mind, 
have been vitiated by an undue love of simpli- 
city. Men have not been sufficiently satisfied 
with knowing, that in theoperations of mind as 
well as in those of bodies, certain things are, 
without being able to discover how they are so. 
Reflection, so necessary to mental analysis, in* 
volves, for example, the deliberate exercise of 
attention, recollection, and comparison; pro- 
cesses to which the bulk of mankind, and even 
of intellectual inquirers, seldom subject their 
thoughts with due care : while the beauty of a 
science, on the other hand, increases in propor- 
tion to the simplicity of its data^ compared with 
the variety of consequences which they embrace. 

£ 
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And with these considerations in view, and re- 
garding as now coinciding in their impulse the 
dislike which accumpanies what is next to i) 
possible, and the attraction inherent in what, 
ought frequently to be forbidden, our surprise' 
is rather that physical research, merely througli 
the channel before us, should not have exerted 
more than so little prejudice upon intellectual, 
science. 

(§ 2.) With statements and reasonings too, 
in moral philosophy/, with the finer sensibilitieB^ 
of our nature, our hopes and fears, our joya 
and griefs, our antipathies and predilectiom, 
with the affections that bind us to each otiteXf 
and the passions that modify or cement our t 
cial intercourse; ]ihysics are as essentially in- 
compatible as with the purely intellectual part 
of our nature.* Lot us now shortly view thai 
prejudicial influences upon ethical science, as ei* 
hibited in the nomenclature which it has rectar* 
ed from them. 

Some ancient inquirers, as the Platonista an 
Peripatetics, assigned a certain space to each i 

* MackintOBli ; DisEun. in Eiicjr. Brit. 
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the moral principles and desires ; and the point 
where all centered without collision, was the 
mediocrity in which they placed virtue ; which 
they regarded as the harmony of the whole soul. 
Hartley, in like manner, supposed that between 
the natural and moral world there was a close 
analogy ; and that as the former subsided into 
shape from original chaos, so the rule of life, 
drawn from the practice and opinions of man- 
kind, subsides and improves itself perpetually, 
till at last it declares for virtue, and excludes all 
kinds and degrees of vice.* In accordance with 
these views, it is observed by Hume, that " in 
contrary passions, if the objects be totally dif- 
ferent, the passions are like two opposite liquors 
in different bottles, which have no influence 
upon each other ; but if the objects be intimate- 
ly connected, the passions are like an alkali and 
an acid, which, being mingled together, destroy 
each other. If the relation, on the other hand,^ 
he continues, *^ be more imperfect, and consist 
in the contradictory views of the same object, 
the passions are like oil and vinegar, which, 
mingled, never unite and incorporate.'**'!' Gas- 
sendi, too, explained virtue by rules drawn from 

* Observations on Man, vol. ii. p. 207. 
•f Essays, toI. iL p. 183 
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mechanical science. And Malebranche afSrmed 
that all our inclinations extend in an even di- 
rection, and could have no other end but the 
attainment of happiness and truth , if no foreign 
causes diverted them to sinister purposes ; just 
as all movements would be in straight lines, if no 
external influences changed them into curves.* 
Clarke, we may add, the disciple of Newton, 
used to say, that a wicked action were as ab- 
surd as to take away the properties of a figure. 
But while it is pleasing to employ such phraseo- 
logy, — or to call a motive a moving ball ; and uiu 
certainty and repentance, for example, the 
combat of two of these balls, till the interveo- 
tion of a third forms a determination ; and to 
say that the concurrence of many such balls 
towards the same pointy excites in us an impe- 
tuous passion ; yet who does not see that, (in 
the language of a great author,-}-) after having 
endeavoured to debase the functions of the mind 
by these wretched comparisons, the diflSculty 
remains undiminished ? 

Our 6ubse<][uent illustrations on this subject, 
will refer to the nature and character of some 

* Recherche, liv. i. c. i. 
•j- As quoted in p. 42. 
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of the more distinguished moral systems and au- 
thors, in which such nomenclature as we have de<- 
scribed prevails. 

The stern necessity of nature has been ap- 
plied to many of the most remarkable specula* 
tions that have existed with respect to moral 
science. The views of the origin of justice, as 
given by D'Alembert,* and of moral regard and 
disapprobation, by many other inquirers, afford 
striking testimony to the truth of the observa- 
tion which has been made. Hartley and his 
followers regarded the moral principle as the 
result of mere force, or physical constraint ; in 
addition to which, nothing more was conceived 
necessary to render love, esteem, or reverence to 
the Deity, or to a parent, more binding or sacred 
than physical or any other control. -(• This 
theory likewise was made to account for the 
great diversity which has obtained in the senti- 
ments of mankind, respecting the objects of their 
moral obligation ; and to shew why, upon the 
common and less consistent supposition of the 
independence of the principle of virtue upon the 

• CEuvres, torn. L iL pp. 182, 183, and pp. 235, 236. 
•f Preface to Obs. on Man ; and see Eucyc. Brit. Article, 
Metaphysics, 



laws of the natural constitution, it should i 
be as invariable and uniform as the perceptioi 
of colour or sounds, or, above all, as the judg 
ments of mathematical or physical truths. 

But of such influences as we are describing, 
the character of Hobbes, as a moral inquirei] 
Buggeats the most appropriate example. Tha 
writer, accustomed, in early life, to long i 
intimate conversation with the mi 
astronomers, and skilled, besides, in geometrica 
investigation, " so destructive," according t 
Gibbon, " of the finer sentiments and feeling 
of moral evidence, which must, however, deter 
mine the actions and opinions of our lives,'^ 
(such being the prevalent effects of physicA 
science in his time,) contracted, in conseqo< 
an apatliy for the croas-beariDga and multifina 
trausactionG of society, nhich induced, in it 
turn, a mode of thinking that terminated in a 
entire distaste for free and unrestrained discai 
sion, and in an abjuration of moral righU L 
man alCngether. Hence it is, perhaps, that tb( 
ethics of Hobbea encourage licentiousness; 
being the character of his sjieculationa atHj, 
and not his practice, that was infected with tl 
colour of the physical influences around bim. 

■ Life of Gibbon, r- GC. 
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Inattention to these &ct8, it may be preeam* 
ed, baf led to the common opinion, that the 
ethics of Uobbes were made entirdy for his po- 
litical system. It is not intended to question 
the truth of this opinion as a general rnle ; for 
Bacon is just, we conceive, in making the prac- 
tical science o{ politics to regulate, in an essen- 
tial d^ee, the colour and fiishion of all moral 
researches. In like manner, too, it is the well- 
gionnded belief of Mackintosh, that every ac- 
count of moral science is incomplete, which is 
not combined with that of political opinion— the 
link which, however unobserved, always unites 
the most abstruse of ethical disquisitions, with 
the feelings and afiairs of men. Locke, accord- 
ingly, gives to his narrative the colour of the 
time ; and every part of his ethics has a refer- 
ence, more or less palpable, to the cirumstances 
€ft his age ; without perceiving which, it is im- 
possible to seize their spirit, or estimate their 
merit All this is readily conceded ; what we 
insist upon at present merely is, that the im- 
portance of such fects, however great, ought not 
to throw out of view the influences upon writers 
like Hobbes, and upon systems similar to his, of 
those branches of study with which we have 
now more especially to do. 
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TheniUiue and general character of such taiH 
systems as have now been noticed, may be coiw 
sidered as having been essentially produced by; 
premature general! zaliocs, and an undue negled 
of the method of Inductive inquiry prescribnl 
by Bacon, and adopted by his followers. Foi 
example, it has been allirmed by authors wbo 
were much devoted to medical science, rei^i 
ing the nature of virtue, that tlie moral p 
of roan, tike tlie phenomena of animal exiaCeaet^ 
resulti entirely from mechanism, and their idea 
of vice and merit; that of happiness, the tai 
towards which all aim, llie desire and knowledf 
take their rise from organic sources ; and, th) 
althottgh,according to this view of the subject, tf 
identity (or at least the similarity) of aniintii 
structure in all, might be expected to lead tli* 
rect]y to certain determinate objects, — the g 
aberrations and discrepancies, liowever, wbidl 
mankind evince in their conduct, instead of ■» 
pvgtiing the received system, are only so e 
difficulties that remain to be recotieUeii to it ! 
This, then, e<iualiy with Locke's account of t) 
inlets of knowledge, is a clear instance of nanv 
and imperfect induction ; and presents the sn 
obstacles to a full and accurate system of etiitcal, 
as the former to one of intellectual science. 
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Bat the most remarkable method, perhaps, in 
which physical inquiry has influenced the cha- 
racter of moral science, consists in the adoption 
of mathematical forms and terms ; a fashion 
which was prevalent in England during a large 
portion of the last century. The simbition of 
demonstrative certainty in matters concerning 
which it is not given to man to reach, was a 
frailty from which even the professed disciples 
of Bacon or of Newton were not exempt ; but 
to which they were naturally tempted, (if not 
by the occasional example of their masters,) by 
the physical investigations around them. With 
sanguine anticipation a period was looked for- 
ward to, when future generations should put all 
kinds of evidence into mathematical forms ; reduc- 
ing Aristotle^s ten categories, for instance, and 
Wilkin'sforty summa genera, to the head of quan- 
tijty fJone, — so as to make natural, medical, and 
moral philosophy coincide, omni eof parte.* 

Conformably to these anticipations have sys- 
tems of ethical science been distinguished ; both 
those which make sentiment, and those which 
affirm reason to concur in most of our moral 
determinations. The moral merit of an agent 

* Hartley on Man. See also Appendix, Note £. 



is proportional, according to Hntcheson, to %■' 
fraction, having the moment of good for the ni»- i 
merator, and the ability of the agent for the de- 
nominator; that is, (as he explains it.) the mo- 
ment of good produced by an individual, depend- 
ing partly on his benevolence and partly on hie 
ability, is appropriately expressed by saying that 
the first is in the compound proportion of the 
two others. Many similar instances, which it 
is needless to enlarge upon, might be addaesj 1 
from the same author ; of which, though Hwj I 
were intended, no doubt, as illustrations oFlifa 
general reasonings, not as media of investtga- 
Hon, the obvious tendency is to vitiate the cha- 
racter of ethical researches, by confounding, u 
they are thus made to do, the evidence of difo< 
ent branches of knowledge. " The applicatjon 
of geometry to moral subjects, (we are informed 
in a paper occasioned by these views,) if dis- 
creetly used, may be so far useful by pleasing the 
imagination, and illustrating what is already 
known ; but until our aflTections and appetites 
shall themselves be reduced to quantity, and ei- 
act measures of their various degrees assigned, 
we shall only ring changes upon words, without 
advancing one step in our inquiries.'' * 

' Lood. Phi). Tnuia. pp. 612, S13. 
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^ To the same inflaences, as we hinted, toge- 
ther with the love of simplicity, may be ascribed, 
in an essential degree, much of the character of 
Clarke's speculations on moral science ; and 
also, perhaps, of those of Cud worth, WooIIaston, 
and others. There we observe an explanation 
of the virtuous and vicious principles by certain 
moral relations, in the same way (we are told) 
as are discovered the truths of geometry and al- 
gebra ; the relation, for example, which subsists 
between good-will and good-offices in one per- 
son, and then ill-will and ill-offices in another, 
bdng, according to the disciple of Newton, that 
of contrariety. But make reason alone the 
standard of right ; extinguish all the warm 
feelings and prepossessions in £Eivour of virtue, 
and all disgust and aversion to vice ; and mora- 
lity is no longer a practical study, nor has any 
tendency to regulate our lives and actions. In 
this way the pure gold of truth has been adulte- 
rated by the spurious keys with which inquirers 
have, at different periods, attempted to unlock 
her treasures ; and her ultimate acquisition re- 
tarded, in consequence of the time and laboui* 
spent in restoring her nature to its original 
purity and refinement 
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aly remiuns, in reference to this part 
our subject, to view tbe influences more propen 
ly beneficial, ivhich physical science may ! 
found to exert upon the nature and character 
mental philosophy. For Us eftects, like tbe! 
undatioHsof the Nile, are to be considered, 
all, as (iigura lively) productive of the vine . 
well as of the weed. 

Although, in treating of the injuriotu h 
fluenceB of physical researches, which, strict] 
speaking, it ia their more peculiar tendency % 
impart, we, indeed, saw the spiritof demonsti 
tivc reasoning to be unfavourable to the philoe 
phy of mint! ; yet there arc instances in whiul 
when employed within proper bounds, it I 
be regarded not only a^ innocent or indifTeren) 
but even as advantageous ti> that study. Whi 
viewed in this light, it is to be assumed as coun 
teracting the tendency of mcntnl speculations t 
over-relincment and subtlety, us turning to pn 
tical use distinctions of abstract points in r 
searches concerning mind, and as fixing our g 
neralizations, by imposing precise terms. Til 
advantages of the exact sciences, (and, then 
fore, so far, those of physical inquiry slao,) i 
conspicuous, for example, in the aerial philoM 
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pby of Plato, into which their spirit was largely 
infused ; and to them, too, the ontology of Py- 
thagoras owed its success ; as we may observe 
in bis speculations regarding Deity, duration, 
and infinity, of which it is the opinion of Locke 
that number gives the clearest idea.* 

The advantages of physical investigation are 
chiefly remarkable indeed in the clearness, unity, 
and precision which it imparts to systems of 
mental philosophy. Descartes and Malebranche, 
for instance^ from attachment (so often profess- 
ed) to modes of natural research, transfused into 
their writings a perspicuity and an order uncom- 
mon before their time in disquisitions on mind ; 
and thus, however faulty in other respects, they 
were free from mistakes that might have been 
incurred, if they had employed a different or a 
more technical and abstruse phraseology. The 
mental system of Hobbes, owing to his admira- 
tion of Euclid'*s style, was (in the language of 
Mackintosh) transparent, exactly proportioned, 
and majestic. Locke, too, often redeems con- 
fused and contradictory notions by a style pre- 
cise and perspicuous, affording, through these 

* Human Understanding, b. ii. c. 17. § 9. — Compare 
Brucker^s character of Tschirnhausen^ as formed from the 
same causes ; Hist. Crit. FhiL tom. ▼. p> 599. 



eftucts of physical inresttgation, a striking c 
trast to Kant ; to whose mind, uninfluenced a 
was by auch means, obscurity and perples 
seem to have been natura), and to have obtains 
too ready an access into the mental disquisitioi 
of his followers. 

Thpse happy efTects, combined with a strit 
attention to inductive research, are especially 
remarkable in the late investigations which havi 
taken place (particularly in our oivn countr 
respecting mind, and in the cautious and corre 
mode of mental analysis. Our modern inquiretl 
careful in adopting general principles, averse b 
what is vague or obscure, or to whatever cam 
be clearly expressed, and rendering theory t 
simple expressionoffacts, have employed this deU« 
catc art with wonderful success. Of sound mei 
analysis, Hume's inquiry into the principle of ma 
ral approbation has been considered as a perf«el 
example, equalled only by the cautious yet ai 
rate investigations of Iteid. The advantagn ol 
' physical science in regard to the character c 
this author's researches, are peculiarly remai 
able. Directing reHection with great skill axti 
attention, he added to patient and profons^ 
thought a nervous and a lucid style ; which vi 
destined to be rendered still more intelligSbla 
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and inviting by the clear apprehension and 
charming eloquence of a distinguished disciple. 
Stewart, besides other essential contributions to 
mental science, has collected the scattered lights, 
afforded by preceding inquirers upon the sub- 
ject ; and in his hands they shine with a concen- 
trated and a vigorous effulgence, and will shed 
thdr splendour over the horizon of the present 
into another age. Thus much may be said re- 
garding the beneficial effects of physical investi- 
gation upon many of our modem systems, which, 
characterized, as we have seen them to be, by 
beauty of expression, together with profound- 
ness of thought, remind one, by their fine soli- 
dity, of the stately monuments of ancient 
Egypt— -wrought in granite, and destined for 
eternal duration.* 

Such then is a summary review, and perhaps 
imperfect illustration of the effects, injurious and 

* We migbt here notice also the character of those ohser- 
yations en mental science which occur in Addison, Fonten- 
elle, and especially in Vauyenargaes and Dados,— iWhich 
character might he found owing greatly to the influences in 
question ; hut as hrevity is one of our main ohjects, we have 
deemed it proper to abstain from any remarks upon inciden- 
tal writers, as it were upon mind, limiting ourselves, here, 
only to systematic or formal inquirers upon the subject. 



&vourabl9, direct and mediate, of aataral i 
searches upon the nature and character of n 
tal philosophy. And although they may havj 
presented themselves to our notice most repeate 
]y in their prejudicial character, so much so tl 
this aloue. strictly speakiog, it may appear to b 
their real or inherent tendency to produce y 
we do uot mean to deny that the contrary n 
possibly be the aspect which, after long pern 
sion, they muy be destined to assume. WehaJ 
spoken mainly of course, and hazarded our o 
elusions, from the iostaDces of the operation 4 
natural study which its history exhibits; and 
while from these data we might be jnstitied, pet- 
haps, in regarding the spirit which it induces at 
permanently injurious to the character of 
mental science, we are still willing to anticipate 
for the latter a final and a lasting cmanctpatiou, 
procured by the influences of the former, in rir- 
tde of that law of progressive improvement in 
human aQ'.iirs, which has ordained that the reigi 
of error and of prejudice shall only be Soiti 
The veil may become withdrawn at fast, i: 
sequence of the very obscurity ivhich it has i 
duced; and the character of mtenlal philosojd 
irradiated by increased etT'ulgence. This aDtitfl 
pation is countenanced by numberless instaDH 
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afforded by a review of the hiBtory of the world, 
which render it extremely doubtful indeed whe- 
ther mankind have suffered more from the agen* 
cy of error, or gained by its efficiency in dispel- 
ling the clouds of intellectual darkness and 
perversion. It required, for example, that Po- 
pish corruption should accumulate for a thousand 
years, that those energies might be excited which 
led to the Reformation ; nor was it till a period 
had elapsed of profoundest intellectual slumber, 
that, at the inspiration of Bacon, and the efforts 
of his followers, the philosophy of mind awoke 
firom its long dormant and torpid condition, 
with renewed vigour and activity. Without 
darkness, Nature^s brightest objects could never 
have been revealed* 

But the final prospects of mental science we 
shall be able more properly to observe and ap- 
preciate, after having reviewed the influences of 
physics upon its cultivation and progress^ a sub- 
ject to which we must now hasten to advert. 

II. Upon the influences, we may now ob- 
serve in the second place, which attention to phy- 
fflcal researches have already appeared to induce 
respecting mental philosophy, may be supposed 
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princlrally to depend their effects upon its pur- 
suit afid advancement. No branch of knowledge 
38 we have remarked, can be successfully at 
tended to, which obtains not a free cultivatioi 
of its own i and, therefore, since the progress a 
physics must confirm and diffuse their own epi 
rit and character, they will necessarily oppose I 
barrier of corresponding strengtli to the o 
march of the philosophy of mind. But leavtnl 
this view of the subject for our concluding re 
flections, we shall proceed, meanwhile, to thi 
consideration of the more important of thoa 
inherent tendencies in physical research, to arresi 
or retard the career of its less imposing rivaL 



I. And our_/frsi observation is, that whatever 
tends to divert those minds which will generally 
be engaged in some pursuits, to the prosMD 
tion of any partirular intellectual study, 6a 
thers tlie improvement and progress of the lab 
ter, to the prejudice, or at the expense of 
successful cultivation and advancement of 
other classes embraced under the former, andi 
consequently also of mental philosophy ; and 
that, because of inducements which are peculiar 
to themselves, natural researcbes alone, it would 



J 
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almost appear, possess this tendency. And these 
inducements we shall now briefly advert to and 
illustrate. 

In studying astronomy, for instance, (and a 
similar remark may be ezt^ided to all the na- 
tural sciences,) there is a delight felt by every 
one to trace the unexpected resemblances and 
relations of things ; to follow with our own eyes, 
as it were, the marvellous works of the great 
Architect of nature ; and observe the unbounded 
power and exquisite skill which are exhibited in 
the most minute, as well as in the mightiest 
parts of His system. Of such objects the con- 
templation satisfies our natural curiosity, im- 
parting some of the highest and holiest pleasures 
of which we are susceptible.* Thus, Kepler 
(in the words of a biographer) could not have 
been bribed into an acceptance of the Electorate 
of Saxony, in exchange for the glory of his dis- 
coveries ; having been one of those authors who 
esteemed a production of genius above a king- 
dom.^f And in the same sense, it has truly and 

* See Mrs. Somerville*8 beautiful eulogy ; Mechanism of 
the Heavens, Prel. Dissert. ; also Library of Useful Know- 
ledge, Prel. Dissert. 

•f Konig. Biblioth. p. 444, voce Keplerus, 
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beautifully been said, that " the intellect of 
Newton or of Galileo took a sublimer Sight than 
the fancy of Milton and Ariosto." 

But, while the study of physical science af- 
fords satisfaction which is exquisite, attractive, 
and permanent, its discoperiea also are astoni^>^ 
iog, perspicuous, and arresting universal xtteil« 
tion ; like the light of the sun, their effect bein|9 
immediate and irresistible. On looking at theiDf'l 
we cannot but feel how noble and elevating J 
must be the pleasure derived from acquiring a \ 
mastery over the powers of nature, which eit^ I 
bles man, weak and finite as he is, to wield ik I 
will her wondrous works ; to use the ^tiht 
which he inhabits, for example, as a base where- 
by to measure the magnitude and distance of 
the sun and planets, and make the diameter of 
the earth's orbit the first step of a scale by which 
he may ascend to the starry firmament. And 
in keeping with what has now been said, it x\ 
pears from history, that the discovery of n 
truths in natural science has always exdi 
public attention, and not unfrequently absorli 
it. The researches of Galileo, and of the I 
rentine academicians, might be instanced, at wfl 
as the splendid discoveries of Newton, which i 
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once arrested the attention, and monopolized, (if 
we may so speak,) the intellectual spirit of their 
respective nations and ages. 

To all which, it may be added, that there is 
an enthusiasm inspired by physical discoveries, 
which burns the warmer as it encounters exter- 
nal opposition, ignorance, bigotry, or restraints 
of any kind; and which stimulates inquirers 
more eagerly to diffuse, and enables them to be 
more successful in attaining yet &rther the ob- 
jects of their pursuit. While political convul- 
sions agitated the world, earth also unfolded 
the tale of her revolutions through the remains 
which were buried in her bosom. The rugged 
ridges of the Pyrenees, as the British artillery 
flashed upon their summits, and the secrets of 
material composition yielded (in the brilliant 
language of modem history,*) to the persever- 
ing efibrts of scientific analysis. There was ex- 
cited by the captivating spirit of physical dis- 
coveries, an ardour of inquiry which the storms 
of revolutionary France were incompetent to 
extinguish ; an array of successful invention 
which the armies of the Allied Sovereigns were 
unable to subdue : 



* Mr. AliBon^s History of the FreDch Bevolntion ; In- 
trodoctioD. 



Quos Deque T;<ti<lcs, nee Larissceus Achilles, 
Nou mini domuere dofcm, noil mille carinjE.' 

And to thf same unconquerable enthusiasm ai 
ceaseless energy it is owing, that many truth 
and discDverieB, once derided even in men of Oi 
ginal genius, have already at once been rec(^J 
nized and are at this moment admitted a 
mentary principles id the reasonings of ordinary 
people: every day extending their empire anffl 
multiplying their progeny, Galileo quailed giH 
der the thunders of the Pope, only that tfa| 
celestial phj'sics might be cultivated with a tnc^ 
cesg unknoivn till then ; and obtain willing ' 
votaries and increased influence in the day 4f 1 
their power. 

But it remains to be Been how far the ad- 
vantages hitherto specified, as belonging to phy- 
sical research for general cultivation and pro- 
gress, are common likewise to mental science; 
and, consequently, how far our first remark i» 
liable, at the same time, to objection or modifi- 
cation. 



Of mental science, indeed, the influence of 

■ Virg. ^n. L-. 
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any new system may form the general character 
of the times ; it may engross the public mind, 
and be seen as that which is most worthy of 
attention ; yet, (not to insist upon the attribute 
of utUityf immediately to be noticed, which 
combines so powerfully with the other character- 
istics and claims for general prosecution which 
were ascribed to physics,) it is undeniable that 
such a system, at its first promulgation, does not 
strike the imagination with a force so great or 
so lasting as the researches of the natural philo- 
sopher or the chemist ; and is interesting only 
to a few, and not to the great majority of those 
who devote themseltes to intellectual pursuits. 
While, for example, there is no great pleasure 
in being told that three laws of association, 
joined to a few original feelings, explain the 
whole mechanism of sense, imagination, me- 
mory, belief, and of all the actions of the mind ; 
or that a particular affection, which, according 
to the received ethics, has been regarded as sel- 
fish, should more properly be considered as 
social ; while all this, how attractive soever to 
those who may have a turn for mental disquisi- 
tions, would sound only as frigid philosophy to 
the general mass of students ; there is positive 
gratification to know, on the contrary, that the 



ligbtniiiff of heavon can be drawn dawn to tb 
rartli t>y means uf an ordinary chain, and thei 
collected in vesseU ; that the water which w 
drink is composed of two gases, similar in coB' 
sistencH to the air we breathe ; with a thouaaiK 
other facts of a like kind ; all advancing, for ll 
study and pursuit of matter, claims of so palp 
able and intt-resting a nature over those of mind 
Not only, hoivever, are the discoverica (i 
they muy bo so termed) of the mental philosa 
pher less brilliant and attractive than thoM c 
the astronomer, nr of thp chemist, and, then 
fore, destitute of the same claims for gcn«n 
cultivation; but, from their very nature tbcf 
can be interesting, as wc observi'd, only to I 
few, and not to the preat mass of students, 
system of physicid science is aptly compoieda 
contributions from all and ^sundry : every a 
tion made to its existing facts, isc<[uultoag 
discovery i and every individual a benefaotof} 
if he can only rub off the rust, as it were, j 
the instruments with which it is prosecuted. Noi 
is it necessary, either, that his genius be propor 
tioned to the importance of his contribution; 
this deficiency chance itself will often conrent 
ently supply, lint in mental philosophy the 
case is far otherwise. For it tlie reader would 
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require nearly the same qualifications with the 
writer ; while its systems, in order to be sys- 
temsy must issue entirely from transcendent in* 
tellect, unaided by contingent advantages. The 
mental inquirer must outstrip, instead of obey- 
ing the genius of his age ; and his speculations, 
therefore, because established by the might of 
his own soul, are almost inevitably mis>adapted 
for the general comprehension, and as useless to 
the world as a beacon raised above the clouds. 
How many labourers, accordingly, in the field 
of mental science, have been forced to bequeath 
their names to posterity ; and after the sound of 
their genius is passed, how long has the world 
often been in awakening to the impulse ! The re- 
putation of Descartes, made little or no progress 
during his own lifetime ; and we have also War- 
burton's authority for saying that Locke, while 
alive, had neither followers nor admirers, and 
hardly a single approver.* 

In reference, again, to their characteristic, 
utility, we may observe that it ensures for phy- 
sical science, not only its cultivation absolutely 
among the people, but likewise imparts to it rela- 
tive advantages in this respect over mental phi- 
* 

* So we are told in one of his letters to Bishop Hurd. 
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losophy. The inventors of the nsefol arts, th^^ 
Greeks admitted as the highest beings in thei ^ 
beautifal mythology. People soon tire, indeed ^ 
of theories which, as is the case too generaUj^" 
with the study of mind, are comparatively bar-— 
ren in any useful consequences ; for *^ vain," ic^ 
has been truly said, *^ is the tree of knowledges 
without fruit.^ To be of lasting and of univer- 
sal pursuit, an object of intellectual attention 
must also be attractive and useful. 

That mental science, however, is entirely des- 
titute of utility, we scarcely mean to affirm— 
all the sciences being distinguished, more or less, 
by that palpable attribute. While history 
shews human beings in their various and oppo- 
site conditions in their progress and relapses, 
thus revealing the causes and means by which 
their happiness and virtue may be promoted, the 
philosophy of mind, too, is pregnant with the 
same practical instruction. Treating of the no- 
blest and most useful objects— of man's mental 
condition, of the foundations of human know- 
ledge, of intellectual and moral cultivation, and 
of our relation to the spiritual world — ^it has 
been said (in reference to its utility alone) to 
furnish the key to all other learning, just as the 
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hand is instrumental to all other instruments.* 
Natural history or philosophy may acquaint us 
with the laws which regulate the phenomena of 
the material universe ; but mental inquiry also 
traces, in the many appearances, (to use an ex- 
pression from Plato,) the one principle; and 
produces classiiication, which is the last improve- 
ment of knowledge, and the operation, which is 
the origin of all ability. In a word, it produces 
the greatest utility, because, by diminishing the 
number of particulars, it communicates to the 
human mind a new and decisive supremacy over 
the objects with which it has to deal. 
- Yet the utility of physics, it must be owned, is 
less refined, so to speak, and more obvious than 
that of mental science. Their truths are not the- 
ory, but they come home to men'^s business and 
bosoms with a power of appeal, which is so pal- 
pable as not to admit of being resisted. In fact, 
so superior is the utility of physical research to 
that of mental, and consequently so much more 
likely is it to be a subject of general attention, 
that the main compensation, perhaps, which the 
latter possesses, in respect of its being studied, 
arises from the danger merely which there is 

• 

• Bacon. 



so 



in the naturai inquirer, of keeping the attribntri 
in question too closeJy in vieiv; and thus, hyl 
confining a progress that should be altogether 
unrestrained, of modifying ita influences upoftl 
the pursuit of the philosophy of mind. PhygUr 
oal science is always prosecuted with most suc>I 
cess; and, therefore, its real influences on i 
progress of mental study, the greatest, when H 
is cultivated from the mere feeling of ita ow 
excellence, and not from a sense of the utili^a 
trhich it affords. For there can be no greateffl 
impediment, it is allowed upon all hands, to the 
progressive improvement of science, than a per- 
petual and an anxious reference by the ioquirer 
at every step to palpable utility. If the principle 
of the hydrostatic paradox, for instance, had not 
possessed claims all along for general admiration 
and attention, independentlyof consequences re- 
Bulting from the application of it, these might 
sever have been converted, at last by Bramah, in- 
to a valuable and a powerful engine. The instm- 
ments and methods, likewise, by which the lanu 
theory was brought to perfection, might still have 
remained unknown ; and the practical questioa 
itself concerning the longitude as yet received 
no solution, if mathematicians had never engaged 
in other speculations than those which manifest- 
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ly conduced to purposes of acknowledged utility. 
Not that the utilitarian search after jAysical 
science, however, is without its injurious in- 
fluraces upon the progress of the philosophy 
(tf mind, as the sequel will abundantly evince ; 
but in certain ages,^ and in its more immediate 
tendencies, it is rather apt (by remanding the 
existing intellect of the age, now averse to the 
abuse of the real end of all study, namely, its 
own inherent pleasure, into the paths of men- 
tal investigation,) to impair its relative claims for 
general attention ; especially since the irresistible 
impulse of every true inquirer in physical or in 
any oUier pursuits, is inconsistent with the per- 
suasion, that he can have no rational induce- 
ment to research but the tangible benefit of his 
expected discovery. Hence it is, perhaps, that 
our own countrymen, who have always been 
prepared with the question cui bono in their 
physical inquiries, have, till of late only, not 
made the same progress in natural, though (from 
the diversion of the existing intellect of the times 
into channels more congenial to the real end of. 
study,) much greater improvement in mental 
pursuits, than nations far less advanced in the 
scale of civilization, but not having their own 



purpose defeated to an equal exteot by 
intile prejudices.* 



These illustrations, however, of the supertor 
claims of physical research for general attentioil 
aud study, refer to tlieir influences in a give9 
age only; while the most important remark, p 
haps, is, that they extend of necessity to «u£w 
quent periods likewise. For while the intet 
lect and mind of a people are devoted to pfayncal 
pursuits, it is impossible but a powerful influencfl 
must (according to a profound obsenratioa o 
Hume) be exerted, at the ^me time, upon th 
genius of the nest age, and the directio 
it is to take Those, indeed, who cultivate ll 
sciences with such astonishing success aa to attract 
the admiration of posterity, must necessarily be 
few in all nations and ages ; but it seems also U 
accord with facts, that the same genius an^ 
spirit which glowed in them, were anteced^tlj| 
diffused among the whole people, to prodooej 
form, and cultivate, from the earliest in&ncy, 

■ Aplwndix, Kote F. — Tbere is, perhap*. ms mwdi |j 
W aBKOam in Coleridge's reflecIioD, tluil our modeni ti 
" wimld dig up the cliarciiai fomiilalioDs of Uie ^0^ 

Ephonu (o bom u fuel for a stcaiii-engitK ! " 
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the powers of their minds. Newton lived in an 
age which was still warm with admiration of 
KepIer^s discoverieSy and merely confirmed* the 
existence of those laws by which his predeces- 
sor had supposed that bodies should gravitate 
towards each other. And had Locke lived in 
the period of Gassendi, he might have advanced 
the boundaries of physical as he did those of men- 
tal science; since his improvements of that au* 
thorns philosophy evinced his competency for such 
a destination. Even Aristotle, if we may judge 
from the vastness of his genius, which enslaved 
the mental world for two thousand years, had 
he lived in other times and circumstances, might 
have anticipated the brilliant intellectual career 
of Leibnitz or Laplace. 

And besides, it is obvious that the successful in- 
vestigation of nature and its laws cannot be pur- 
sued without a corresponding expenditure of in- 
tellect and genius, which, but for such investiga- 
tion, would have been devoted to other objects. 
Consequently, since inquirers now partake so 
largely (as we shewed) of the character of the spi- 
rit and feelings to whose influences they have 
been exposed, M^y will not only want ability them- 

* See Somerville^s Mechanism, &c. p. 148. 
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selves, but the public willbave neither leisure noi 
taste toH-ander in "the moonlight and dimness of 
mind.'' But when physical science has ren- 
dered the latter too busy, or tooknoiving to re- 
<]uire the benefit or amutjcment which mental 
inquiry is calculated to bestow, none will at- 
tempt to give it them ; and all biography iti* 
forms us, that men of great intellectual pawen 
turn from pursuits that are not encouraged to 
those that are. Now all this is manifebtly un- 
favourable to the progress of mental philosophy. 
For since large bodies more slowly, before 
current of public thought can be diverted 
the channel in which it now runs, tlie pre 
has nearly become hopeless of the future progres- 
sive improvement; of mind. In fact, the obstS' 
cles may be pronounced as now altogcthi 
perable, which it shall be necessary to removt 
in order to establish the study of mental scii 
upon an equal footing with that of physical, 
general attention and regard. Much has to be 
unlearned, lial>its to be foigotten, and assut^i 
tions already grown familiar to be abandoned. 
In general, then, it may be concluded, that; 
the pleasures derived from physical inquiry 
its benefits to the useful arts, are necessarily ia] 
a given age proportioned to its successful study i 
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and as both transmit a claim powerful, if not ir- 
resistible, for cultivation to subsequent periods ; 
so it is evident that the greater its progress be- 
comes, the stronger will always be the feeling of 
respect with which it is regarded by the public ; 
and the less the chance^ of mental philosophy 
for being improved and advanced, inconsequence 
of the limited number of minds which are now 
inevitably devoted to its pursuit. 

It may be objected, perhaps, to this conclu- 
sion, that since admiration^ the chief induce- 
ment to the public to pursue any spience, is, 
according to a theory of Helvetius,* always the 
effect of the surprise produced among them by 
original discovery ; consequently the more that 
great men are multiplied in the domain of phy* 
sical inquiry, the less will they be esteemed, and 
the less will be excited emulation to excel in 
departments of knowledge, which have already 
been overtaken by universal study : in other 
words, that mental philosophy will obtain negs^- 
tive means of continuance and progress, in con- 
sequence of natural research thus reaching a 
point at last, where will be developed the prin- 
ciples of its own extinction, so far at least as its 

• De TEsprit, disc. ii. c. 10. 
G 



vigour is considered to depend upon the numberir 
who apply themselves to its cultivation. Bui 
to this objection it may be replied, in terms 
e(|ually general, that notlung operates (as by it 
we should be led to suppose) to its ovn deteri* 
oration or partial annihilation, whiuh must oth 
be farced upon it by means entemal and ho«- 
lile : and that till such means be specilically n 
ferred, in the present instance, to the action ( 
mental science, we may justly allow to our ar- 
gument the same value that it poMseusMl in t 
absence of the consideration that we wonid tbu 
nullify. But, moreover — 

2. Our second observation in, — that brfoi 
any such danger can overtake the hu| 
claims which we have now ascribed to phyiical 
reeeareh over the philosophy of mind, for 
ral cultivation and consequent progress, 1 
former has previously arrived at an extent 
perfection (if wc may bo speak) which CAIH 
fail to ensure and perpetuate for it tbtwe ad' 
tages. Without bounds like nature herself, 
having advanced indefinitely by tbe lal>onrs i 
snccessive generations, it is raised at last to 
height from which It cannot again relapse. 
Thus, from the age of Euclid and ArchlmedeS) 
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for example, to the completion of the Mechan- 
ique Celeste, the philosophers and mathemati- 
cians of all ages and countries had, in various 
proportions, been employed for one great end ; 
all co-operated in preparing a state of knowledge 
in which such a book could exist, and in which 
its merits could be appreciated. Works of ge- 
nius in the utural sciences, therefore, may aptly 
be compared to those superb monuments of an- 
tiquity, which, though performed by several 
generations of kings, bear the name of him who 
finished them. It was neither, nor was it both 
of these astronomers, but only the labours of 
successive generations, that collected the mate- 
rials, sharpened the tools, and constructed the 
engines, used in the great edifice, which Newton 
planned and Laplace executed. And when we 
look at physical researches projecting over so 
large a space as to coincide with almost all the 
intellectual occupations of mankind, however 
different in their objects, their method, or the 
qualities of mind which they require ; is not the 
conclusion irresistible that their principles, too, 
the character which they form, the knowledge 
which they impart, the extent of the theories 
which they include, their application to all the 
objects of nature, and to all the wants of society. 



(aftenrards to be notici^d.) will spread at li 
over too large an pxpaase, and will influenue 
the opinioDB of too great a number of enlight 
ened men, ever to fall back from the preaesl 
stage of their progress towards perfection ? No 
future generation, it may safely be presumed, 
will have to invent, for a second time, the as- 
tronomy of Newton, or the mechaw^s of Watt 
But when physical science has thus arrived at r 
stage of perfection which securesit against danga 
from relapse, it now also begins to multiply am 
to meliorate its opportunities for yet greater 
degrees of progressive improvement ; here re 
producing discoveries which give birth, in thril 
turn, to others that also efface, as it were, thosi 
from which they sprung ; and that " open np h 
genius (as it has beautifully been expressed) tba 
immense horizon on which, to the end of time 
it may exercise its strength, and at every Stq 
behold the limits receding to a greater distaace.' 
livery individual becomes furnished at length' 
with the united means which the efforts of ail 
have createdi and can proceed to new discover- 
ies with increased chances of success. Though 
the extent and energy of the genius of single 
niindN may ever remain the same, yet, by mul- 
tiplying and improving the instuments now 
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employed, the genius of the human race will 
more than double its powers. The rills of its 
efforts, gathering from all quarters, and contri- 
buted to hj all ages^ become united at last in 
one general current, and proceed in a common 
and augmented stream. Their march is by 
multiplication and not by addition ; in geome- 
trical, not in arithmetical progression. 

From tfts view of its attributes, so import- 
ant and so striking, there has ever been claimed 
for physical science almost an exclusive tendency 
to improvement. This tendency is peculiarly 
manifest in the inventions of the modems, in 
their knowledge of the sciences, and in the prac- 
tice of those arts which have for their object the 
^^ endowment of man'^s life with new commodi- 
ties j^ but most of all, perhaps, its nature and 
character have been conspicuous in what may be 
termed double discoveries. Thus, for example, 
we are told that the inventions of gunpowder and 
of printing were made once in China, and again 
in Europe ; and we know that the doctrine of 
fluxions presented itself nearly at the same time 
to Newton and to Leibnitz ; that Priestley and 
Scheele made also the same chemical discoveries, 
at the same time, in England and in Sweden ; 
and that, even of late, some of the famous conclu- 
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regarding polarization c 
werearrived at, bvadifFerent method, by ouroirn 
Brewster, — each of them having been ignorant 
respectively of his contemporary's discovery. 

With this irresistible tendency to adranee> 
ment, which is so peculiarly characteristic ( 
l^liysical research, chance or accident will bfr 
seen powerfully to combine; the Ibrmvr po»> 
seesinif this advantage, to establish for itwU 
another and a new claim over mental pbtto' 
sopby, for gejieral study and further improve, 
nriit If accidental circumstances do not ( 
rectly produce, thi^y at least prepare th« di« 
veries, anil collect the truths by which ioqniRii 
mayenli^liten the empire of the scidces. 
pier invented logarithms with a i 
tUe nlnilations tn arithmetic ; but mraiis whi 
be Hi not forsee, and over which certainly h 
bard no eootioj, afterwards evolved fanbtreaa 
9e<|tieRee8 from his discoverr ; and by new aff6 
cations of it, developed branches of phyaa 
inqairy, that in his time bad no exJrtWMt 
Ovr^mled or guided by chance, that ia, b 
mms beyond the notice or power of amy ba 
(Mh instnuMot, acquiatioas, apparently ft 
most trivial and ui«l«9S, are often, in the immm 
of nature, made the n 
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portant discoveries : and the labour now spent 
in a microscopic examination of objects, seem- 
ingly the most insignificant, may only be prepar- 
ing the way for the achievements of some splen- 
did genius, who will combine their minute de- 
tails into a magnificent system, or evolve from 
a multitude of particulars, collected with painful 
toil, some general principle which, though now 
unsuspected, is yet destined to illumine the 
career of future ages.* Those who are wi^ 
acquainted with the state of the natural sciences, 
will scarcely £ul to observe that many of 
their branches, particularly chemistry and geo- 
logy, even at present, are slowly but steadily 
coiivei^ing to important results. The divine 
fire of physical discovery is running along the 
earth, prepared as its materials are properly dis- 
posed, to *^ emit a brighter ray.^ 

But it must be mentioned, at the same time, 
that the advantages of comparative perfection, 
and of irresistible tendency to progressive im- 
provement, which we have described as so pecu- 
liar to phyacal investigation, are also common, 

* Bacon remarks, that it does not often happen to those 
who hibonr in the field of science, that the same person who 
sows the seed also reaps the harvest. 
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in a Gtrtain degree at leaNt, to mental philoe 
pliy. The very view of such attributes in th» 
former, only Btimulates the students of the latter 
to freeh ardour of inquiry) with hopea of attun- 
ing to similar results in their own favouribt 
walk of inquiry. Kb phenomena, accordingly, 
hegin to be more etrictly examined ; they f 
into a body of accredited science, and applici 
tiona are made of them to all the speculative ai 
moral purposes of life. Attention is paid t 
their latent connexions and dependencies ; a; 
all hitherto unnoticed relations which such ii 
creased rigour of reflection enables ua to pei 
ceive, form a new and important addition to out 
intellectual knowledge. Rut constant or in* 
creased reflection on Ihe part of its students, i 
the essential requisite (as we formerly obeerredj 
fur the successful prosecution of mental pbiloi 
phy ; and if this reflection be the happy result ol 
the attributes in physics which we are describing, 
much has consequently been effected by t 
already, for giving to the science of mind thai 
character of comparative perfection, and of in* 
sistible tendency to progressive improvement 
which has now been assigned to themselvee 
Bacon, it is worthy of notice as illustrative o 
these remarks, was a contemporajy of Galileo 
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and by tbe depth and importance of his specula- 
tions with r^ard to mind, may be said mainly 
to have prepared the way for Locke, Hume, 
Smith, and a multitude of others, who rendered 
the mental world familiar with truths which, 
however demonstrable at all times, certainly had 
never till then entered into the conceptions of its 
occupants. 

But as still iigu'ther illustrative of the irresist- 
ible claims of physical science for necessary pro- 
gress, and of its superior character in this 
respect to the philosophy of mind, it may be 
safely affirmed, after all, perhaps, that the coun- 
teracting influences of the latter, which we 
have now been reviewing, not only do not lay 
any positive arrest upon the former's advances, 
but merely obtain, in virtue of the simultaneous 
progress of all branches of knowledge required 
by it for its own free cultivation. Even in re- 
spect to the influences which have lately been 
quoted, we may observe that although, as it was 
stated, such men as Bacon, Locke, Hume, 
Smith, and others, appeared in brilliant succes- 
sion during a period of splendid improvement in 
physical research ; yet it is doubtful how far many 
of their most important contributions to mental 
philosophy were owing entirely to the necessity (rf* 
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attention to the latter, foi- illustrHting their more 
favourite subject of politics. Folitius, indeed, 
ure just a sort of physical science; and tb«r 
study, equally with it, has a direct reference to 
the melioration of society, and of the outward 
accommodations of life. In the period, accord- 
ingly, of Hume acd Smith, that is, in an age 
where the science of politics was mainly attend- 
ed to, and when all others were, in a manner, 
subordinated to it, we find that Montes(]uieu 
and Malthus lived ; all equally with the physi- 
cal inquirers of the time, and in obedience to 
the will of Bacon, the natural pioneers of civi- 
lization, and of " the enlargement of the bound) 
of human empire to the effecting ull things poa< 
sihle.'" Men had already been taught torevi 
and excited to pursue science, in consequeiu:a 
the splendid proofs which it had given of 
lienettcinl power ; and thus it is impossible^ 
we said, to determine how far the necesearf' 
progress which has, upon these grounds, been 
ascribed to mental philosophy, was owing ti> 
any inherent principle of improvement in itaelft 
nr merely to its subservience to the adi 
ment of physical investigation. 

Apd tliese views of the rektive claims of phi 
sical and of mental science, for successful cultl- 
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vation and permanent progress, are still fiarther 
confirmed and illustrated by 

3. Onr third observation ; which is, that the 
multiplication of discoveries, and the advance- 
ment of jAysical science beyond the power of 
minds to elucidate or improve, who may be in- 
ferior to thoee by whom these results have been 
produced, and thus^ on the one hand, its liabi- 
lity to be deprived of the advantage of numbers 
in regard to its study, and on the other, to be 
suspended in its progress to perfection ; all this, 
we say, is avoided in physical science by the 
gubdivisian which it now generally, if not ne- 
cessarily, undei^oes. The road to natural know- 
ledge, if not a royal one, can be greatly short- 
ened, however, because they who press forward 
are many ; and we can accelerate our advances 
by allotting to every man his mile of the march. 
This, indeed, is a positive claim which physics 
possess for confirming and extending the bene- 
fits which, in our two previous observatians, we 
have assigned them ; for if it do not of itself 
advance their boundaries, it at least secures for 
them the operation of numbers in their behalf, 
to apply to their study, and consequently, of 
opportunities likewise for necessary and pro- 
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gresBire impruvementi and of still nearer ap- 
proaches than before to perfeclion. 

In respect, then, to the effects of sticb subdi- 
vision as we have mentioned, upon the claim to 
numbei-Awho will attend to its pursuit, which we 
ascribed to physical research, it may in the first 
place be remarked, that should any one favour- 
ite department of it be already occupied, that is, 
want snflicient inducement for others to apply 
to its cultivation, inquirers in so wide a tield 
wiU more readily have recourse to cognate or 
congenial branches of study M'hich this indefi- 
nite subdivision may yet have left open ti>r 
tliem, than betake themselves to mental science, 
in regard to which they have little sympathy or 
delight. The distance, consequently, between 
physics and the philosophy of mind, and the impos- 
sibility of any reaction by the lattei', will aug- 
ment in proportion to the subdivision which the 
former undergoes; the natural inquirer being 
less apt, when more subjects are now offered 
for his selection than before, — to betake himself 
himself to mental pursuits, than he would have 
been, if all the posts had been occupied in hia 
favourite study. 

And respecting the effects of subdivision in 
phyuical science, upon the second great advao- 
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tage which we assigned to mental philosophy-— 
arising from its ewtensive compass and inevit- 
able tendency to improvement^ we may next 
observe, that, since the different departments of 
the former exhibit, even at present, all grada- 
tions of growth from infancy to maturity, the 
arrangement of them according to their degrees 
of development will ever afford useful employ- 
ment for intellectual labour ; and the exact termi- 
nology imposed will also accelerate, in no mean 
degree, their destined perfection. This, then, 
is an era of most auspicious consequences to 
physical research ; not the less so, that those 
who measure its progressive improvement merely 
by the number or the splendour of its new dis- 
coveries, more than by the security which is 
gained for its present possessions, may detect in 
it only deficiency of genius, or an incapacity in 
the public for the successful investigation of 
science. But the precise phraseology, which is 
imposed in the way that we allude to, is to be 
regarded, on the contrary, as a powerful engine 
of advancement to natural inquiry. The dis- 
coveries and exertions of one age, being incor- 
porated in the language of their respective 
sciences, become inevitably subservient and di- 
rectly conducive to their progress in another. 



Thengh our modern sciences, indeed, hare now 
been almost twentj-five centuries in groirthi 
yet it is only during the laet five of theee cen< 
lories, when a medium of expression adapted to 
their nature and exempt from former ambiguity 
and fiuctuatioD, has been obtained, that thejr 
hare made any solid or permanent improvement I 
In chemistry, for instance, what improvement it I 
implied in Its present terminology ; and what 
important results are manifestly indicated by 
that which seems to be inevitably approaching 1 

With the advantages that hare thus been attri- 
bute<l to the effects of subdivision, in regard Ui 
natural science, tenrned societies, we may add, 
peculiarly combine ; if they are not the nccts- 
Bsry result, indeed, of this subdivision, for 
since it is essential to the nature of tliesc so- 
cieties, that they consist of individuals rmi- 
nent for their attainments in physical researches 
and as it must ever be an object of ambition, of 
course, to be admitted into their number, so an 
important impulse, consequently, is imparted to 
the progress of natural knowledge; becBQl 
they will, in general, both contain 
bosoms the fittest members in the communis 
for advancing the landmarks of science, and it 
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will be their inherent and incessant tendency, 
likewse, to exercise the student^s invention, — to 
arouse his curiosity, and awaken in bim the 
spirit of active inquiry.* It is obvious, indeed, 
tiiBt the collision of minds, thus effected, is espe- 
cially beneficial to the development of Acuities 
in each individual ; particularly if these minds 
are bent, as at present, on distinct yet kindred 
intellectual pursuits : in other words, that the 
several branches of physical research will also, 
in this manner, be improved, at the same time 
that they are extended and multiplied. 

But the effects of learned associations for the 
advancement of science, when commensurate 
with the whole field of physical inquiry, as 
from the nature of the latter they seem destined 
to become, may be regarded as productive, if 
possible, of still greater benefit in regard to its cul- 
tivation and progress. As the whole of the na- 
tural sciences are closely connected, and mutually 
illustrate one another, it will, therefore, be the 
objecj; of these associations to bring all those 
personally together who are labourers in the 
same wide domain of inquiry ; to procure the 
mutual interchange of opinions, whether pre- 

* See Mr. Babbage's Decline of Science in England, p. 
28 ; also Appendix, Note G. 
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spnting themselves as discoveries or doubts ; 
thiifi to combine with the great end of our 
dero and improved science, namely, to iacn 
indefinitely that common fund of intelligence 
which mankind acquire from correspondence 
with their fellows ; and to draw close between 
all nations the bonds of brotherhood, connecting 
them by commerce, or endearing them by the 
Bpirit of benevolent enterprise. It is, indi 
the peculiar and acknowledged advantage 
learned societies, that with the natural tendei 
cies of physical inquiry, they combine very 
sentially to diffuse over the earth the blewingi 
of reiinementand of social intercourse. " T 
are the foundation," saje Humboldt, " of bro- 
ilierly intercourse in science, and while iliry 
throw light on it, they add cheerfulness to life, 
and give patience and amenity to the manners 
" They cultivate, (obsexves a living etatesnun, 
along with the powers of the underBtaii(Kii| 
the best feelings of the heart ; they soothfl doi 
national prejudices ; they link still closer 
ther the philosophers of all countries ; and while 
dirtexent governments continue to foster and en- 
courage their excrtious, who are of no party. 
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and over whom the angry tempedis of war pass 
innocuous, they will take the best means to 
procure peace on earth and good-will among 
men.*' " Therefore," says Arago, " I trust 
that the great nations — France and England*- 
will never become rivals again, except in emu- 
lating, by feats of science, which of the two 
shall most conduce to the comforts and happi- 
ness of the human race.^ * 

These effects of civilization, as produced by 
physical research, upon the pursuit and pro- 
gress, if not also upon the nature and character 
of the philosophy of mind, we shall presently 
have occasion to examine more particularly; 
but, meanwhile, we shall sum up the argument 
which has already been afforded us in regard to 
the superior claims of the former for general 
cultivation ; and of its consequent influence in 
retarding, or even in arresting the advancement 
of the latter. 

Our argument, then, is, that there is some- 
thing very peculiarly gratifying in the study of 
physical science, especially in its discoveries, and 
possessing attractions so superior to any which 

* Jame80ii*8 Joomal, toL xyiL ; contaiiiiiig Speeches of 
the Lord Chancellor, Arago, &c 
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arise from the pursuit of mind, that the ioqulrera 
will generally find more powerful iDdncementsI 
to cultivate the former than the latter, and I 
affected with more real satisfaction in the pro 
^ress which he makes The interest belongingj 
to natural iuvestigation extends to all,— that o 
mental science only to a few, because only t 
reflective and inquisitive observers. Such claims 
for cultivation, moreover, the utility and other at- 
tributes of physical inquiry, which werf noticed, 
will ever secure it from danger of losing; and 
the subdivision which ensues of its different de- 
parCments, will never leave the field of scienti- 
fic investigation barren of interest to those who 
pursue it merely for its own sake, ; 
for the ends which it is found to subserve. Not j 
that the philosophy of mind, indeed, will Bol 
advance claims for cultivation, or make pro| 
(luring the absence of any thing to dazzle or U 
astonish in its rival ; on the contrary, it i 
prosper, we shall allow, in such intervals, 
even gain an ascendant, by which all adverw 
influences to its vigorous prosecution shall, for 
a time at least, be partially checked or succe«e- 
fully repelled. Ail this is freely conceded. But 
it seems equally clear, notwithstanding, tliat 
while in the kingdom of nature there may br 
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nothing, for a period, to attract or to amaze, nor 
any thing, consequently, to injure the pursuit 
of mental philosophy, yet the former will, mean- 
while, insensibly multiply her provinces; and 
thus, by presenting constant and more enlarged 
spheres for influence, tend finally (it should 
seem) to arrest tiie career of the latter ; so that 
the study of mind may vanish, as it were, if not 
amidst the brilliant and transient flashes of na- 
tural discovery, at least in that gentle and more 
tempered sunshine, perhaps, whose effects will 
be the more permanent and extensive, that its 
origin was slow, and its sway unsuspected. 

But while these negative effects (if we may 
so speak) by natural, upon the pursuit and pro- 
gress of mental research, have been freely ad- 
mitted, the question may still remain, How far 
will the former, in consequence of the aid which 
it lends to civilization, and by influences entire- 
ly beneficial, co-operate, after all, to the ad- 
van€ement and cultivation of the philosophy of 
mind; whose sphere, we may observe, is less 
extensive, and for whose successful prosecution 
tliat refinement and virtue are so congenial, 
which it has generally been allowed to be the 
tendency of physical inquiry to produce ? With 
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largement of reason by natural purBuita,. 
Bacon always combined the growth of virtue; 
for he thought that " truth and goodness were 
one, differing but as the seal from the print ; for 
truth printed goodness." • " History," observes 
Bruce, in the same sense, " affords but few fx- 
amplee of philosophers who have made die* 
coveries ; and who have, at the surrn time, 
separated the pleasures of the understanding 
from tliose of morality." f It is, indeed, tha 
honourable boast of the extent to which the 
knowledge of the laws of nature has already at- 
tained, that it has dispelled those errors i 
delusions, and those systems of superstition 
which formerly disgraced the world, and which 
were owing, no doubt, to ignorance respectinf 
these laws. We shall allow, too, that by h 
curing men, in eo eminent a degree, against' 
imposture and the prejudices of their age, and 
against blind confidence in those whom they 
entrust with their rights, and by thus inspiriag 
them with a sense of duty, and with the power 
of discharging it, the advancement of imtnnd 
science necessarily and for ever removes the ol>< 
stacles which the piide of bigotry would e 
against truth and freedom of discussion ; 
■ Aiii^pnt. Scicnt. lili. i, t Etbius, p. 2Se. 
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it breaks down the barriers which the despots 
of the earth might oppose to the august inhe- 
ritance of knowledge ; that it diminishes the 
number of spaces which the globe as yet con- 
tains inaccessible to refinement and social hap- 
piness ; that it hastens the period when the sun 
in his course shall illumine free "nations only, 
who are the subjects of no other master than 
reason ; that it withdraws those maxims which 
press heavy upon the human faculties, imposing 
such alone as fsiyour their action and energies ; 
and that it loosens the shackles which depress 
the liberty of improvement, or of industry ; thus 
giving foil and unfettered evolution to the high- 
est powers of the understanding, and the noblest 
sensibilities of the heart. While, in a word, 
the progress and cultivation of physical research 
have rendered triumphant our power over the 
world which we inhabit; when we can give 
laws to the elements of nature, and circumscribe 
their empire, — put to flight both time and space 
by the rapidity of our engines, — ^and thus hold 
daily intercourse, as it Were, with the most dis- 
tant regions of the earth ; when civilizatioui we 
say, has been rendered universal by attention to 
natural inquiry, and those enjoyments or social 
accommodations perfected, which are so &vour. 
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able to oar conduct and capacities, as reasonabM 
iind tnoral b«inga, is there not every reason tff 
londudc, tbat the study of mind, instead of h 
ing tiuw neglected or dei^piged, will rather be ru 
perseded by the better practices and duties whicB 
it imposes ; and tbat " the mistress of limnxl 
life," if destined to quit the scene, will only re 
tire at length — like an aged matron, proud in tl 
strength, thH virtue, and the beauty of her o 
spring ? 

Such is the reasoning and fervid represent 
lions, often employed" by the sanguine admirei 
of phyHieal science, and by those who entertain 
high and virtuous anticipations regarding t 
final and lasting supremacy of reason. But oil 
preceding remarks ou the influence which i 
results as these, by natural inquiry, will i 
ciso upon the cultivation and advanccmeDt ( 
mental philosophy, are only confirmed and i 
impaired by the prospect which this very etirva 
presents to us. For, while the knowledge a 
tho power of man over inanimate nature, bav 
been increased tenfold in the course of ih 
last few centuri^ ; t)ie knowledge and power i 
man, however, over the mind of man, may t 
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said to have obtained almost no advance since 
the first development of his powers. A real 
and suprising progress, indeed, has been made 
in exploring and subduing the physical elements 
of nature ; but the philosophy of mind exhibits 
only few trophies of her achievements in bend- 
ing to her power the more pliant and susceptible 
elements of human genius and character. In 
the natural world, the human intellect has built 
up an edifice of knowledge of which the former 
ages of mankind had formed no imagination, and 
has there put forth its energies with unprecedent- 
ed and astonishing power ; although, in the ex- 
tent of its acquaintance with its own nature 
and operations, it may reasonably be questioned, 
nevertheless, if it ranks far above, or even stands 
upon a level with many of those which have 
preceded it* 

But while these are the effects which, nega- 
tively as we mentioned, physical jesearch is 
calculated to exert upon the pursuit and pro- 

* It is true, indeed, that edneaHon^ for iDstance, has made 
astonishiog progress of late, and by means, perhaps, of the 
great and rapid advancement of physical science ; but it re- 
mains to be seen, that thoU improved education does not im- 
ply a corresponding extent of acquaintance with mental 
philosophy, but rather the reverse. 



gresB of mental science, in virtue of superior 
claims which the former possesses for cultiva- 
tion ; there are also influencea more positive or 
direct, which, when carried to the extent at 
which we are now reviewing it, will he impart- 
ed by it, at the same time, to the nature and 
character of the latter. And with the specifi- 
cation of one or two of the more palpable and 
important of these influences, we shall bring to 
a close our present obgervations. 

The moat astonishing effects of physical science, 
in the stages at which we have just now reviewed 
it, were its contributions to civilization, or the 
accommodations of life. What we wish J?r«i to 
observe, then, is, that social refinement not only 
enfeebles the inherent vigour of the mind, (and, 
consequently, also depraves through this imper- 
fect medium the nature of mental science,) by 
reflecting back upon the soul that indolent soft- 
ness which it receives from it ; but that in tha 
scope, too, which is now afforded for political ac- 
tivity and contention, it opens up, at the same 
time, constant scenes for anxiety and interested 
feelings, thus inducing a temper the most un- 
favourable of any to contemplative philosophy. 
Literature, indeed, may be embraced as a sub- 
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ject of occnpation or amusement, during, the 
intervals that remain amid such contention and 
anxiety ; and thus at once call into play the 
powers of the mind, and rescue their study 
from that oblivion which otherwise they might 
have shared. Of literature, it is indeed the ac- 
knowledged tendency to allure inquirers into 
the neighbourhood of intellectual and of moral 
cultivation ; to extract mental disquisitions from 
scholastic seclusion ; and to give them a root in 
the general esteem. But this effect is « apt only 
to be temporary. For since, at most, literary stu- 
dies were pursued at first only in subservience to 
political or social engagements, or as a mean to 
a more important end, it is not likely that they 
will afterwards come to be valued above the 
purposes for which they were thus rendered 
conducive, or to be cultivated to an extent suf- 
ficient to realise any beneficial consequences to 
the advancement or the character of mental 
science. In a word, literature will not be at- 
tended to, in such intervals, till it propose the 
fEiculties and affections of the mind as objects of 
distinct and of paramount regard; or till it lead 
men to compare the extensive reach and high 
character of their powers, with the facilities which 
human life affords for their exercise ; of which 
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powers DothiDg more ia required than a clear 
perceptioD of the iDipurtuui:c, ( ubtuiucd in this 
miiiiiier,) ID order to reuUer their Btudy at once 
interestiDg and generul. It seems to follow, 
therefore, that in respect to mental science, 
whether in ita pursuit or in its oature, the ad- 
vantages of civilization as induced by physical 
researches, and as inspiring the love of literary 
studies, ssince the^e do not necessarily beget 
devoted attention to mind among the people 
where they exist, exercise upon the latter, nitU 
withstanding, the same prejudicial edects 
the cultivation of subjects allied to, or part 
natural in<iuiry itself. 

Besides — and in modification of some of the 
advantages that have been ascribed to physics— 
we may observe, that the extreme atten^on 
n'hich, in an age of scientific investigation, is 
expended upon the latter, gives rise to ttco im- 
portant results, equally injurious to mental 
science, whether in respect to its pursuit or its 
character. They are prejudicial both in an in* 
tellectual and in a moral point of view. 

1. As we remarked before, the numberless 
subdivisions of labour which we witness in every 
department of inquiry, are owing to the prt^esn 
which pursuits in physical science have made, 
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and to the great attention which is devoted to 
them. Now, that the concentration of indivi* 
dual power on each part of scientific research, 
tends to its improvement, in consequence of the 
division of mental labour, it is needless to ob- 
serve ; but it is equally obvious that such sepa- 
ration of work, and exclusive study of the ob- 
jects in regard to which it takes place, have a 
tendency unfavourable to strength and energy 
of mind. As the sphere of labour in which the 
individual is employed becomes narrower, the 
greater skill, no doubt, will be required in the 
performance of his part ; but his intellect, at the 
same time, becomes proportionately contracted. 
Even in a state of society where science . is yet 
rude and elemental, the student, if devoted to 
its pursuit, has to turn attention from object to 
object, and thus acquires, by the very exertion 
of thought upon a multiplicity of things, where 
the subdivision of mental labour, to any consi- 
derable extent, is unknown — an energy of in- 
tellect that would have been wanting, had his 
mind been limited to one department of know- 
ledge. What he now gains in nicety and ac- 
curacy of tact, he loses in copiousness of ideas 
and comprehensiveness of views ; and thus it 
would almost appear as if in the mental, like 
the civil world, the perfection of individual cha- 
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ruter must be gacriliced to the general [ntw 
gress of society. Our humblest mechanic nov- 
a-days can wield, with tlie utmost ceodioesi 
and familiarity, tbe mechanical apparatus uf 
Archimedes or of Newtoa ; yet, in respect of 
iotellectual ability or real knowledge, he Btanda 
centuries behind those great pioneetB of science 
and civilization. But were the mind, on the 
other hand, more steadily turned in upon the 
consideration of its own powers, the vast and ex- 
tensive reach of their capacities, and their high 
destiny ; in other words, were its attention mori; 
equally divided between physical and mental 
science, the beneficial result should then be 
realized for the latter in modern times, which 
Socratea accomplished of old by bringing down 
philosophy from the heavens to dwell with men ; 
and this, perhaps, even in our enlightened age^ 
would be the Hrst step to true wisdom. 

2, But, that the earnest attcntioa which i 
present is, and which will always be, devote 
to scientific pursuits in an age when their j 
gress is so considerable, is detrimental to t 
mind, and, therefore, to its ioquirers a 
moral point of view, a very few words may sd 
fice to shew. Where the intellect is limited ^ 
one department of mental labour, it bee 
narrower, as wc said, loses its energy, and I 
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disqualified in consequence for excursions be- 
yond its own confined sphere. Instead of 
^ spuming in its own native immensity,^ as it 
has doquently been expressed, ** the laws and 
conditions of this transitory life,^ it is diverted, 
by such division of mental labour, out of its na- 
tural course ; and, in the language of a philo- 
sophical poet, is made 



An o£feriiig,— a pasdve thing employed 
As a brute mean, without acknowledgment 
Of common right or intent in the end : — > 
Though not for these sad issues- 
Was mind created ; but to obey the law 
Of Hfe> of hope^ and action. 

While such purposes are violated, then, a ma- 
terialism contracts around the soul, resulting 
in consequence of the objects about which it 
is employed being palpable and visible; and 
which when predicated of the mental philo- 
sopher, is merely synonymous with incapacity 
for sound investigation. Hence, when turning to 
morals or to religion, which are impalpable and 
invisiUe, and wanting stibatance (if we may so 
express it,) he naturally feels a sort of uncon- 
geaiality with them, and is tempted, it may be, 
to question their possession of any reality of 



truth at all. A tendency to atheism, therefore, 
necessarily connects itself in the mind of an in- 
quirer like the present, with these canses as 
shortly explained, which should, in a great mea- 
sure, be removed, however, were his thoughts 
more hahitoally conversant with objects not 
possessing this tendency ; that is, with mental 
philosophy, as well as with physical or material 



The conclusion from these remarks, then, 'a 
plain and inevitable with respect to our subject ; 
first, that those inquirers whose vigour of n 
derstanding has been impaired by long or iJ 
tense application to physical science, will nal)^ 
rally be more apt to maintain attention to tlie < 
latter, since, on account of the divisionof intellec- 
tual labour which it producer, it can never fall to_J 
afford them spheres of occupation congenial a 
well suited to their narrow powers and exiettd 
habits of thought, than to betake themselm I 
mental philosophy, which is less susceptibtea 
such division, or of the advantages to its nif 
study arising therefrom; that,inthe«ec»ndplai 
the diminution of intellect, and the incapt 
for sound investigation, which are so tinfoir 
nately contracted by habitual devotion to t 
terial pursuits, are themselves the very net 
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of that postulate wliich w^e have already seen to 
be essential for success in mental researches, — 
namely, the unfettered expansion and operation 
of all the faculties of the soul ; and, lastly^ that 
the longer attention continues, under these cir- 
cumstances, to be paid to the former, the more 
detrimental will be the consequences necessarily 
entailed upon the latter. 

Nor, while such must be conceded as very ge- 
nerally the influences which, with all due al- 
lowance for the checks that from time to time 
they may receive, physical investigation is cal- 
culated to exercise over the character and the 
cultivation of mental philosophy, do we mean 
to deny that the nature of the former may 
frequently admit, or that even the history of 
science does furnish the names of many whose 
intellects were illumined and invigorated by their 
natural inquiries, and who amidst these suc- 
ceeded in maintaining their energies unimpair- 
ed, and in displaying their c&mpetency for the 
successful pursuit of mind. Many remarks and 
instances, on the contrary, have been made, all 
perfectly sufficient for a conclusion like this ; 
we only affirm (for these are so rare, after 
all, as to strengthen instead of weakening the 
suspicion) that intellect, when occupied in phy- 
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sical inquiries, ia apt at once to bo pervert«d 
thereby, and to exclude the philosophy of mind 
from the attention and thoughts. It ie, indeed, 
the obvious and acknowledged tendency of 
mind, on the one hand, to carry away into n 
a ne\c and a distinct field of inquiry from itn 
own, the character and habits which it had as- 
sumed in the old ^ and its constitution, on tbe 
other, renders it difficult for it to contemplate 
with due success its own truths and feelings, i 
connection, at the same time, with the object<l 
of external nature. 

These reasons and remarks, therefore, viewtd 
in connexion with the general scope of the pie*fl 
ceding, seem fully to warrant us in concluding 
upon the whole, that since the study and I 
vancement of physical inquiry are subversive oj 
those conditions which mental philosophy r 
quires for its successfnl prosecution, ihey are 
necessarily prejudicial, at the same time, both to 
its nature and character, and also to its cultiva- 
tion and progress- 



Still, from all that has been stated, we repeat 
that (in the language of an author who wai 
eminently qualified to decide upon such mat- 
ters, nor the less so because his prejudices wer« 
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all against the fevourable character of the influ- 
ences in question) there may likewise be much 
reason for allowing, that *^ we ought never to de- 
spair of human genius, but rather to hope that, in 
time, it may produce a system of the powers and 
operations of the mental world, no less certain 
than those of optics or astronomy ;^ and for be- 
lieving that, *' although the philosophy of body 
be elder sister to that of mind, yet the latter hath 
the principle of life no less than the former, and 
will grow up, though slowly, to maturity.'' * 

• Reid'd Essays ; Preface. 



APPENDIX. 



Note A, page 8. 

The comparison alluded to, occurs in Madame de 
Stael's AUemagne, i. c. 18. It is here also worthy* of 
remark, that the same '' evil results " and objections 
which she ascribes so justly to devoted attention to ma- 
thematics, are not obviated, but only accounted for, by 
Mr. Whewell. *' They arise,'* he observes, " either 
from the student pursuing too exclusively one particular 
branch of mathematical study, or from erroneous notions 
of the nature of demonstration.** — Mechanical EucUd, 
' pp. 149, 150. Of course, the question, at present, is 
with the injurious tendencies of demonstrative science in 
regard to the mental student in general^ not with the pos- 
sibility of such tendencies to be counteracted in the hands 
of certain inquirers. 

Note B, page 11. 

<* Scepticism,*' says Dr. Arnold, ** must ever be a mis- 
fortune or a defect; a misfortune, if there be no means 
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of arriving at the truth ; a defect, if, while there exist 
such means, we are unable or unwilling to use them.*'— 
Roman History 9 Preface. The same remark may be 
applied, mutatis mutandis, to credulity. 



Note C, page 18. 

The quotation in the Essay is from the Observations 
upon Religio Medici, by Sir Kenelm Digby, (p. 6 ;) 
where the passage from Bacon occurs. It is remark- 
able, however, that though he adduces the idea with ap- 
probation, and intends it to illustrate his views, yet Sir 
Kenelm's own work, De Immortalitate Animarum,iB one 
of the most decided instances of the frequency, in the 
history both of physical and of mental science, with 
which correct theories are seen to anticipate their Just 
and appropriate (plication. 



Mr. Hume, for example, in explanation of the object of 
his Treatise, observes that the application of experimental 
philosophy (just modes of research) to metaphysics, came 
after the application of the same to physics, at the dis- 
tance of about a whole century ; that interval having 
also obtained between Thales and Socrates, and between 
Bacon and those mental philosophers, who, in this 
country, are said to have put the science of man upon a 
new footing. 
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Note £, page 61. 

In an Epistle to the Reader, in Hobbes* Human Na- 
turcy we are informed by the Bishop of Sarum, (who 
wrote it,) that ** the Author had composed a body of philo- 
sophy upon such principles, and in such an order, as are 
used by men conversant in demonstration ;" and in the 
Epistle Dedicatory, Hobbes himself assures us, that " to 
deduce the doctrine of justice and policy to the rules and 
infallibility of reason, there is no way but first to put 
such principles down for a foundation, (meaning mathe- 
matical principles,) as passion not distrusting may not 
seek to displace ; and afterwards to build them thereon 
by degrees, tUl the whole have been inexpugnable." 



Note F, page 82. 

It may be noticed, in illustration of the different 
esteem in which science is held in France and in Eng- 
land, owing, we apprehend, entirely to the injurious 
influences which the mercantile superiority of the lat- 
ter has exercised upon her taste in this respect, that 
" on the occasion (to quote the mention of a remarkable 
circumstance made by Mr. Babbage) of his Majesty's 
speech at the commencement of the session of 1830, the 
Gazette de France stated, that the address was moved by 
' Due de Buccleugh, chef de la maison de Waiter 
Scott;' while if an English editor had related the fact, 
he would undoubtedly have employed the term wealthy^ 
or some other of the epithets characteristic of that qua- 
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lity among his cowatrymen,'*^^ DecUne of Science in 
England, p. 34. 

, Note G, page 99. 

Such associations as are noticed in the Essay, are not 
likely to obtain in regard to mental philosophy^ at least 
to an extent which shall place them on a leTel in that 
respect with physical research. The reason is obvious. 
In the first place, the general esteem or sympathy is 
mainly essential to the existence of these associations ; 
and since natural studies have more powerful claims than 
mental for that esteem or sympathy, they will more 
easily and frequently obtain with respect to the former 
than the latter. Again, physical science seems divisible 
into departments more numerous, and more distinct and 
independent of each other than mental ; consequently, 
even although to the latter there should be attributed the 
advantages ef learned societies for their cultivation, yet 
a sort of violence will thus be done notwithstanding to 
its nature, and therefore also to its conditions of success- 
ful prosecution. As farther illustrative of this remark, 
no apology seems necessary for appending the following 
quotation from the Physical Theory of Another Life, 
which appears to us highly distinguished by the sound- 
ness of the views it contains : " The habit of simple and 
single intellectual action, (it is observed in pp. 88, 89,) 
soon fixes itself in a definite form, and men become ma- 
thematicians, logicians, experimenters, poets, artists, 
moralists ; and thus learn to entertain every object of 
thought in a technical manner. Hence result those par- 
tial apprehensions of general truth, which limit the ad- 
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Tancement of each mind within narrow bounds; and 
hence too, comes that division of labour in the world of 
mind, which, although productive of advantage upon the 
whole, and in relation to ordinary pursuits, and to some 
of the secular sciences, yet bars the advancement of phi- 
losophy in its wider range, and is peculiarly disadvanta- 
geous in its bearing upon the elevated themes of theolo- 
gy, which, because they are in the most absolute sense 
universal, are not to be apprehended by any single facul- 
ty of the mind, but stand in such a manner related to our 
entire intellectual and moral constitution, as that it is 
only when every faculty in harmonious and simultaneous 
exercise is actively engaged upon them, that they can be 
really embraced. The metaphysician, let his analysis 
of abstract notions be as exact as it may, still misappre- 
hends the Divine nature, inasmuch as the analytic habit 
of his mind, and his peculiar mental conformation, tend to 
exclude or to abate the moral and the conceptive facul- 
ties ; it is, therefore, only one set of relations which he 
discerns ; and so the poet, and even the man of acute 
xnoral perception, aUke misapprehend the Supreme ex- 
cellence. On this high and arduous ground we fail, 
not merely because the infinite transcends the finite, but 
also because, by inveterate habit, we go on to divide, and 
*o distribute, and classify that, the very essence of which 
is, that it is indivisible and one.** 

It is obviously deducible from the general tenor of 
this extract, that while physical research is cultivated 
^th advantage by the subdivision which obtains with 
iregard to it, the study of mental science is injured there- 
by ; and also that the successful prosecution of the 
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former may be independent, in a great measure, of the 
full expansion of all the faculties of the mind ; while, 
for the advantageous pursuit of the latter, the very con. 
trary is the indispensable condition. 
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